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Looking  at  English  Language  Arts  9 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  important  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you 
communication  skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with 
other  people  in  your  family,  your  community,  your  work  place,  in  literature,  and  the  world. 

It’s  hoped  that  you’ll  find  this  course  interesting  and  that  in  working  through  it  you’ll 
improve  your  communication  skills. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  course  components: 

• eight  Student  Module  Booklets 

• sixteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 

• the  textbook  Gage  Crossroads  9 

• the  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CDs 

• the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM 

• the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only) 

• a novel,  which  you’ll  choose  from  a list  provided 

• a blank  audiocassette  (or  alternate  method  of  submitting  voice  recordings) 


You’re  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course 
package.  As  well,  there  are  opportunities  in  English  Language  Arts  9 to  search  for 
information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  access  to  a 
multimedia-capable  computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you 
don’t  have  access  to  such  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  maybe  you  can  arrange  to  use 
one  at  the  local  library  or  at  the  home  of  a friend. 


In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  components,  you  should  have  the  following 
materials  and  have  access  to  the  following  resources: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a multimedia  computer 

• a CD  player 

• a way  of  recording  your  voice  (audiocassette  recorder  or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 
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ASSESSMENT 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  eight  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work 
in  these  Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have 
difficulty  with  any  of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  test(s) 

• your  performance  on  any  other  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  (effort,  attitude,  neatness,  and  so  on)  established  by  your  teacher  or 
your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Strategies  for  Completing  This  Course 

Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin:  Student  Module  Booklets, 
textbook,  notebook,  journal,  dictionary,  thesaurus,  pens,  pencils,  and  so  on.  Make  sure  you 
have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language 
Arts  9 involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with 
a partner  throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you  will  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  While  it  is  possible  to 
do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate 
with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to 
work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  Work  with  anyone  who  is  available  when  you 
need  a partner.  If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

Look  for  the  Going  Further  icon  in  the  margins.  This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment 
material.  Going  Further  may  provide  opportunities  for  you  to  further  investigate  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you  have  explored  in  the  activity.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a 
chance  to  apply  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  Glance  over  the  Going  Further 
materials  that  you’ll  encounter  from  time  to  time.  If  the  material  interests  you  or  if  you  feel  it 
provides  information  that’s  new  to  you  or  would  help  you  learn  something  that  had  been 
giving  you  trouble,  spend  some  time  on  the  Going  Further.  If  the  Going  Further  doesn’t 
interest  you  and  you  already  know  all  of  the  material  presented,  you  may  choose  to  ignore  it 
and  carry  on  with  your  other  work. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work 
slowly  and  systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Remember, 
it’s  the  work  you  do  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  that  will  prepare  you  for  your 
assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day;  and  when  you’ve  set  them,  try  to 
stick  to  them.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review  and  proofread  your 
work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase  your 
chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  9! 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  There  are  several  items  in  the  margins.  Read  the 
following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Crossroads  9 ^ 


This  icon  signals  you  to  read  or  view  something  in  the  textbook. 


Handbook 


This  icon  signals  you  to  refer  to  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Assignment  ^ signals  you  to  go  to  the  Assignment  Booklet. 


t;  Internet, 


This  icon  signals  you  to  use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Videocassette 


This  icon  signals  you  to  watch  an  optional  video. 


Audio 

!*■ 


This  icon  signals  you  to  listen  to  something  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD. 


Group  Work 


This  icon  signals  you  to  get  together  with  a partner,  home 
instructor,  or  group. 


This  icon  signals  you  to  access  information  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  or  the  Researching  and  Making 
Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only). 


Strategies 


Television 


This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might  find  useful. 


This  icon  signals  you  to  view  something  on  TV. 


Going  Further 


This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment  material. 
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Reviewing 


FULL  CIRCLE 


Every  journey  has  a beginning  and  an  ending.  While  endings  mark  the  end  of  one  thing,  many  open 
up  the  possibility  of  beginning  something  new.  You’re  now  approaching  the  end  of  your  journey 
through  English  Language  Arts  9;  but,  of  course,  that  means  that  in  all  likelihood  you’ll  soon  be 
starting  a journey  through  the  senior  high  school  English  Language  Arts  program. 

In  this  module,  you’ll  read  a novel.  You’ll  be  asked  to  think  about  many  aspects  of  fiction  writing — 
such  as  characters,  plot,  setting,  point  of  view,  and  theme — as  they  apply  to  novels  rather  than  short 
stories. 

You’ll  also  have  an  opportunity  in  Module  8 to  think  about  yourself  and  how  your  language  arts 
skills  have  grown  during  this  course.  Finally,  in  the  last  section,  you’ll  be  given  some  strategies  for 
reviewing  and  studying  for  the  final  test.  At  that  point,  you’ll  have  come  full  circle — you’ll  be  ready 
for  an  ending  and  a new  beginning! 
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A Novel  Experience 

Imagine  a cold,  rainy,  windy  day  when  it’s  far  too  unpleasant  to  go  outside.  You  might  choose  to 
watch  TV  or  play  a game  on  your  computer.  Or  you  might  relax  on  the  couch  and  curl  up  with  a 
good  novel. 

When  you  immerse  yourself  in  a novel,  your  own  world  disappears  for  a time,  and  you  have  a 
chance  to  discover  new  lands,  meet  unusual  people,  and  perhaps  experience  thrilling  adventures.  At 
the  same  time,  you  may  come  to  understand  more  about  yourself,  your  own  world,  and  the  people 
in  it. 


In  this  section,  you’ll  read  a novel,  and  you’ll  think  about  how  it’s  written  and  what  it  says  about 
people  and  life.  When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  explain  how  novelists  use 
elements  like  characters,  setting,  and  plot  to  present  their  ideas.  Enjoy  this  novel  experience! 


Activity  1 : A Novel  Idea 


novel  Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  word  novel?  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  word 

a lengthy  work  of  refers  to  a long,  fictional  story.  But  how  did  novels  acquire  this  name? 
prose  fiction 

If  you  look  up  the  word  novel  in  the  dictionary,  you’ll  find  that  it’s  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  novella,  meaning  “new  things.”  In  other  words,  a novel  was  originally  a 
composition  showing  original  ideas.  The  challenge  still  facing  every  novelist  is  to 
create  a new  story,  something  different  from  the  countless  other  novels  in  print. 

Every  time  you  start  to  read  a new  novel,  do  you  feel  a kind  of  excitement?  Do  you 
anticipate  the  thrill  of  entering  a different  world  filled  with  interesting  characters  and 
unpredictable  events?  If  you  do,  you’re  part  of  a large  group  of  readers  who  love 
reading  novels. 


Types  of  Novels 

Of  course,  the  possibility  exists  that  you’re  a person 
who  doesn’t  enjoy  reading  novels.  If  so,  maybe  you 
just  haven’t  discovered  an  author  or  a type  of  novel 
that  suits  you. 

When  you  visit  a bookstore  or  library,  you’ll  see  that 
novels  are  usually  grouped  into  categories.  With  so 
many  categories  to  choose  from,  chances  are  very 
good  that  you  can  find  something  you  enjoy. 
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3roup  Work 


1.  How  many  different  types,  or  categories,  of  novels  can  you  think  of?  With  a study 
partner  if  possible,  brainstorm  ideas.  For  each  type  of  novel  you  come  up  with, 
write  a one-  or  two-sentence  description.  If  it  helps,  set  up  your  list  in  a chart  like 
the  one  shown  here.  The  first  box  has  been  filled  in  with  one  novel  category. 


. imfin£<IUdaJs^  eiiie4^.  tke^^  called 

644A'P£h6jC.  Oj^OGUAA^^,  6Mdyp£^tnA^  px2/d  0^ 
maeLi,  liut  i£'i  the  oeih/iai  mcj/iedlmt  m cu^ 

■;  odAmthtAe  dtoAA^.  and  wa/i  dlmied^  a/ie 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  116. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Do  you  enjoy  reading  novels? 

• What  type(s)  of  novels  do  you  most  enjoy  reading? 

• Do  you  have  some  favourite  authors  that  you’d  recommend  to  other  readers? 
If  so,  who  are  they? 

• What’s  your  favourite  novel?  Why  did  you  enjoy  it  so  much? 


Your  Reading  Process 

Do  you  recall  thinking  about  active  reading  in  Module  1?  When  you’re  reading  a 
novel,  you  need  to  be  an  active  participant.  Think  for  a moment  about  how  you  read 
novels. 
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Section  1 : A Novel  Experience 


2.  a.  Use  the  checklist  that  follows  to  reflect  on  the  reading  process  you  use 
whenever  you’re  reading  a novel. 


ARE  YOU  /s 

tN  ACTIVE  PARTICIPANT  WHEN  YOU  READ  A NOVI 

EL? 

f 4 

Reading  Strategies  ' Often  Occasiona 

Never 

I find  a quiet  spot  to  read  where  I won’t  j 
be  interrupted.  , . : 

i 

1 1 

! 1 

[ I try  to  read  for  at  least  half  an  hour  at  a ^ 

[ time  so  that  I can  concentrate.  ; , 

\ 

\ 1 

1 1 

! I don’t  skim;  I decrease  my  reading  . j 

I speed  so  that  I understand  the  main  ; 

[;  ideas  and  notice  details.  ' ' 

1 

i 1 

' When  I’m  studying  a novel,  1 keep  a pen  „ ? 

and  paper  beside  me.  1 make  notes  on  j 

1 characters  and  events  so  that  I’ll  be  able  j 
to  recall  them  easily.  ’ ‘ ‘ = 

i 

‘ 1 try  to  visualize  the  characters  and 
i events  as  1 read. , 

1 

\ 1 ask  questions  and  make  predictions  as  1 

1 read.  ‘ ' 

1 When  1 don’t  understand  a passage  or  ; 

; part,  1 reread  It  to  improve  my 
comprehension.  . 

i 

''j  ,p%msi0*  ^ " J.  w 

When  1 come  across  words  that  1 don’t  . 1 
recognize,  1 try  to  decode  them.  ; ^ i 

{ Sometimes  1 ask  for  help.  ‘ . 

1 I 

! 

1 

1 

When  1 come  across  words  that  1 don’t 

1 understand,  1 try  to  figure  out  the  \ 

\ meaning  from  context  clues;  sometimes  1 
t use  the  dictionary  or  ask  for  help.  ] 

i 

i ; 

i 

1 

At  the  ends  of  chapters  or  parts  of  the 

1 novel,  1 pause  to  reflect  on  what  I’ve  read. 

1 

j 1 

i 

1 

! 

1 

1 enjoy  discussing  my  reading  with  others. 

1 i 

J 

1 
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Strategies 


b.  Take  a look  at  the  chart  you  completed  for  question  2.a.  Are  there  many 
checkmarks  in  the  Occasionally  and  Never  columns?  Bearing  in  mind  your 
responses  in  the  chart  as  well  as  your  own  experience  as  a reader,  suggest 
strategies  you  could  use  to  improve  the  way  you  approach  and  read  novels. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  117. 


Comparing  Novels  and  Short  Stories 

Now  that  you’ve  nearly  completed  this  course,  you  should  know  a good  deal  about 
literary  techniques  and  devices.  Most  of  what  you’ve  studied  about  short  stories 
applies  to  novels,  too.  For  example,  as  you  read  your  novel,  you’ll  think  about 
characters,  setting,  conflict,  and  point  of  view. 


Mr.  Cardinal:  OK,  you  all  know  that  novels  and  short  stories  have  much  in  common.  But 
just  how  do  novels  and  short  stories  differ? 


Hailey;  Well,  the  obvious  thing  is  that  a novel  is  a lot  longer  than  a short  story.  I guess 
that’s  why  short  stories  are  called  short  stories. 

Jason:  Another  difference  is  the  way  they’re  published,  I think.  Most  short  stories  are  first 
published  in  magazines  or  in  books  with  lots  of  stories  in  them.  But  a novel  is  usually 
published  by  itself. 

Mr.  Cardinal:  What  you  say  is  true,  but  it’s  all  external.  Let’s  think  about  what’s  inside  a 
novel  and  a short  story.  How  are  the  two  different? 

Hailey:  I suppose  that  because  they’re  longer,  novels  often  have  more  characters.  Short 
stories  usually  have  only  two  or  three  characters — sometimes  only  one—but  there  can 
be  dozens  in  a big  novel. 

Wei:  That’s  true,  and  you  learn  more  about  the  characters,  too,  or  at  least  the  main  ones. 
You  get  a chance  to  see  more  than  just  one  side  of  their  personalities. 

Tyler:  I think  another  difference  is  that  the  events  of  a short  story  usually  occur  In  one 
place.  In  a novel,  the  events  can  happen  in  many  different  locations.  In  fact,  in  some 
novels,  the  characters  go  on  a journey  or  quest  so  they’re  likely  to  travel  all  over  the 
place  before  the  story’s  over. 


Section  1 : A Novel  Experience 
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biographical 

concerning 
someone’s  life 


Internet  ^ t 


Jason:  And  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  time,  I suppose,  I mean,  novels  can  also 
cover  a lot  more  time  than  short  stories.  Some  novels  take  place  over  months  or  even 
years.  Some  even  cover  generations. 

Mr.  Cardinal:  Good  points.  A short  story  usually  focuses  on  a single  event,  but  a novel 
generally  includes  many  events.  And  those  events  cart  take  place  all  over  the  map  and 
over  many  years.  Of  course,  this  isn’t  true  in  every  case.  Some  novels,  like  short  stories, 
have  very  few  characters,  and  the  events  take  place  over  a short  time  period  and  in  only 


3.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  like  the  one  shown  here.  Use  the  chart  to 
summarize  the  differences  between  short  stories  and  novels.  Add  any  other 
differences  you  can  think  of. 


Length 

! 

Characters 

Setting-Time 

Setting— Place 

Plot— Events 

,'Xvs#-*' -Jiii,  , 'IS:  y,„.  ■.  ■ ~K, 

pare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  118. 


Learning  About  Authors 

Often,  when  you  read  a novel,  you  become  curious  about  the  author.  Sometimes 
biographical  information  can  help  you  to  understand  the  novel  better.  You  can  find 
information  about  authors  in  several  ways: 

• Sometimes  a book  jacket  or  cover  (front  or  back)  contains  information  about  the 
author.  In  some  novels,  biographical  information  about  the  author  is  printed  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book.  You  might  also  find  a list  of  other  books  and 
works  written  by  this  author. 

• The  Internet  is  another  source  of  information  on  writers.  Try  doing  a search  of 
the  author’s  name.  Who  knows?  You  might  even  be  able  to  contact  the  author 
through  a website. 

• Most  libraries  have  special  dictionaries  with  biographical  information  on 
authors.  Ask  the  librarian  to  direct  you  to  one  of  these  reference  books. 
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4.  Although  novels  are  works  of  fiction  (that  is,  they’re 
principally  about  imaginary  people  and  events),  some 
writers  do  base  their  novels  on  their  own  experiences. 

Try  to  find  out  a bit  of  information  about  the  author  of 
the  novel  that  you’ve  chosen  to  read.  Do  you  think 
that  the  author’s  personal  experiences  may  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  novel  you’ve  chosen?  Give  reasons 
for  your  response. 

, / ^ompare  your  response  ^th  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 on  page  118. 

In  this  activity,  you’ve  seen  that  novels  come  in  several  types,  or  categories,  and  that 
novels  and  short  stories  are  similar  in  some  ways  but  different  in  others.  You’ve  also 
thought  about  your  own  reading  process  when  it  comes  to  novels,  and  you’ve  looked 
at  the  role  of  the  author  in  the  novel.  Now  you’re  all  set  to  dig  into  the  novel  you’ve 
selected  to  read.  This  is  what  you’ll  be  doing  in  the  next  activity. 


Activity  2:  Getting  into  the  Novel 


Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  novels  in  general,  it’s  time  to  begin  reading  the  one 
you’ve  selected  to  read  for  this  course.  One  thing  that  should  be  mentioned  right  at 
the  start  is  that  if  it’s  at  all  possible,  it  would  help  if  you  could  get  a reading  partner — 
someone  with  whom  you  can  compare  your  responses  and  notes,  discuss  ideas,  and 
exchange  help  if  any  problems  arise.  It’s  surprising  how  talking  over  your 
impressions  and  questions  with  another  person  can  help  you  develop  your 
understanding  and  come  to  see  things  from  a different  point  of  view. 
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3oing  Further 


If  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  watch  the  multimedia  segment  New  Understanding  of 
Texts  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM. 


CD-ROM^ 


Group  Work 

'*■' 


Of  course,  if  you’re  working  alone  it  won’t  be  possible  to  have  a reading  partner.  This 
certainly  won’t  put  you  at  a serious  disadvantage — but  if  you  can,  do  try  to  work  with 
a friend  or  family  member. 


Previewing  the  Novel 


The  first  thing  to  do  before  you  actually  begin  reading 
novel  is  to  quickly  preview  it.  Some  novels  include 
things  like  maps,  illustrations,  biographical 
information  on  the  author,  a photograph  of  the  author, 
and  a list  of  other  works  written  by  the  author. 


1.  Take  a look  at  your  novel. 


a. 


Does  it  include  any  of  the  features  listed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph?  List  whatever  is  included  in  your  novel  other  than  the 
actual  story. 


b.  Does  the  cover  have  an  illustration?  If  it  does,  describe  the  illustration  and 
explain  how  it  attracts  attention.  Do  you  think  it  enhances  or  detracts  from  the 
book’s  appeal?  Explain  your  answer. 


c.  Does  the  title  make  you  curious?  Why  or  why  not? 


Next,  look  at  the  copyright  date  of  your  novel.  Recall  from  Module  1 that  the 
copyright  date  indicates  when  the  novel  was  first  protected  from  being  copied  or  sold 
by  other  people.  Generally,  the  copyright  date  is  the  same  as  the  date  that  the  novel 
was  first  published,  so  it  gives  you  an  indication  of  how  long  ago  the  novel  was 
written.  Unless  your  novel  is  brand  new,  you  should  also  find  dates  indicating  when 
later  editions  were  published. 

2.  What  is  the  copyright  date  of  the  novel  you’ve  selected? 

3.  Now  check  the  number  of  pages  in  your  novel,  and  look  for  divisions  into  parts 
and/or  chapters. 

a.  How  many  pages  are  there? 

b.  Is  the  novel  divided  into  parts  or  chapters?  If  so,  how  many  are  there? 


-j 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  119. 
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Most  people  find  that  making  a simple  schedule  for  themselves  helps  them  stay  on 
track  when  undertaking  a task  such  as  reading  a novel.  Now’s  the  time  to  make  a 
schedule  for  yourself.  One  approach  is  to  divide  your  novel  into  three  parts  of 
approximately  equal  lengths.  Plan  to  read  each  portion  in  a few  days.  After  you’ve 
completed  each  part,  you  should  pause  to  answer  some  questions  in  your  notebook 
and  do  some  journal  writing. 

4.  Here’s  a sample  of  a chart  you  can  use  to  make  a schedule  in  your  notebook.  Use 
it — or  another  chart  or  plan  of  your  own  design  if  you’d  rather — to  set  up  your 
reading  schedule. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2 on 


119. 


\ 


The  next  thing  to  do  is  read  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of 
your  novel  (or  the  first  chapter  it  ifs  fairly  brief).  Then  pause 
to  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


5.  a.  What  character(s)  has  the  author  introduced  in  the  first  two  or  three  pages? 

b.  Does  the  author  include  a direct  description  of  the  appearance  of  these 
characters?  Copy  some  sentences  containing  direct  description. 

c.  Describe  your  first  impression  of  these  characters. 
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6.  Has  the  author  attracted  your  interest  in  these  first  pages?  If  so,  explain  how.  If 
not,  give  your  reasons. 


J Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 bn  page  119. 


Reading  the  First  Part 

Now  it’s  time  to  begin  some  serious  reading.  Read  to  the 
end  of  the  first  part  of  your  novel,  according  to  your 
schedule,  before  going  any  further  in  this  activity. 

As  you  read,  keep  a pen  and  paper  nearby.  List  every  new 
character  who  appears,  explain  briefly  who  the  character  is, 
and  indicate  the  number  of  the  page  when  the  character  first 
appears.  This  way,  you  can  easily  find  that  page  again.  Be 
sure  that  you  spell  the  characters’  names  correctly. 

Your  notes  might  look  like  this: 


How  Not  to  Read  Your 
Novel 


The  Hobbit  by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien 

i Bilbo  Baggins  p.  13  a wealth}^,  middle-aged,  male  hobbit 
Gandalf  p.  15  an  old  wizard;  friend  of  Bilbo’s  grandfather  Old  Took  • 


When  you’ve  finished  reading  the  first  part  of  your  novel,  write  the  journal  entry  that 
follows,  and  then  answer  the  questions  that  come  after  it. 


Now  that  you’ve  read  roughly  the  first  third  of  your  novel,  write  a response  in 

your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions:  ^ 

-ye.  ^ , 

. ■ • Are  you  enjoying  the  novel  so  far? 

• Has  the  author  made  you  curious  or  excited  about  the  story? 

• Is  there  anything  that  you' don’t  understand? 

V • Is  there  anything  unusual  about  this  novel?  , , , 

• Do  you  see  any  similarities  between  this  novel  and  others  that  you’ve  read? 
. • Can  you  predict  what  will  happen  later  on  in  the  novel? 
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The  setting  of  a novel  includes  the  time  and  place  of  the  action.  The  action  in  some 
novels  takes  place  within  a short  time  and  in  a very  confined  space.  Other  novels 
cover  months  or  even  years,  and  the  action  may  happen  in  many  places.  Sometimes, 
the  world  that  you  enter  in  your  novel  may  be  very  similar  to  the  one  you  live  in. 
However,  in  other  novels,  the  world  you  enter  may  be  entirely  different  from  your 
own. 

7.  Explain  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  world  (that  is,  the  community 
or  society)  of  this  novel  and  your  own  world. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  120. 


\ 


I’m  not  sure  I understand  that  question.  I mean,  if  I’m  reading  a 
science  fiction  or  fantasy  novel,  the  world  will  probably  be  very 
different  from  my  own;  but  every  other  novel  will  be  set  in  my 
world,  won’t  it? 


Thafs  not  exactly  how  we’re  using  the  word  world  here.  What 
the  word  refers  to  here  is  your  community  or  your  society.  So 
if  you’ve  lived  all  your  life  in  a small  town,  for  instance,  and 
the  novel  you’re  reading  is  set  in  the  heart  of  a large  city,  it’s 
really  presenting  you  with  a “world”  thafs  quite  different  from 
your  own. 


I get  it.  Like  the  “world”  of  a story  like  “On  the  Sidewalk 
Bleeding” — all  about  inner-city  gangs — is  different  from  my 
world  on  a farm  in  Alberta. 


Exactly.  And  chances  are  that  the  “world”  of  “Kath  and  Mouse” 
is  far  closer  to  your  own  than  that  of  “A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld.” 
Whenever  writers  create  fictional  stories,  they  create  “worlds” 
to  set  them  in.  And  they  must  make  it  possible  for  readers  to 
understand  those  worlds  and  believe  they’re  real. 
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8.  Describe  the  setting  of  your  novel.  If  your  novel  involves  a quest  or  journey,  make 
a chart  similar  to  the  one  following.  Use  the  chart  to  track  the  different  characters, 
places,  times,  and  events.  Leave  room  to  add  information  to  your  chart  as  you 
finish  reading  the  novel. 


dominant  '• 

■ *•  imood  ' yT 

the  main  or 
principal  mood  in 
a work  of 
literature 


You  probably  remember  that  mood  or  atmosphere  is  the  overall  feeling  created  in  a 
text.  In  novels,  the  atmosphere  can  change  from  one  chapter  or  part  to  the  next.  For 
example,  the  mood  could  be  happy  in  one  chapter,  but  in  the  next  it  could  become 
gloomy  or  ominous.  Still,  most  novels  have  a dominant  mood,  even  if  there’s  some 
variation  from  chapter  to  chapter. 

9.  a.  Describe  the  dominant  mood  or  atmosphere  that  the  author  has  created  in  the 
first  part  of  your  novel. 


b.  Has  the  mood  or  atmosphere  changed  during  the  part  of  the  novel  you’ve 
read?  If  so,  explain  how. 


c.  In  your  notebook,  copy  a short  passage  from  your  novel  to  support  your  ideas 
about  the  mood.  (If  the  mood  changes,  you’ll  need  more  than  one  quotation.) 
Indicate  the  page  number(s)  of  any  quote. 


Comparp  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  120. 


You’ve  seen  in  previous  modules  that  writers  may  use  different  points  of  view  to  tell  a 
story: 


• When  the  first-person  point  of  view  is  used,  a character  tells  the  story,  using 
words  like  I ov  we.  This  character  is  called  the  narrator. 


• When  the  omniscient  point  of  view  is  used,  the  writer  tells  the  story  about  the 
characters,  using  words  like  he,  she,  or  they.  Sometimes  writers  using  this 
viewpoint  focus  on  one  character’s  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  while  at 
other  times  they  reveal  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  two  or  more  characters. 
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10.  a.  What  point  of  view  is  the  author  using  in  your  novel? 

b.  Is  the  author  telling  you  about  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  more  than  one  character?  Give  an 
example  to  back  up  your  response. 

c.  Does  the  use  of  this  point  of  view  give  you  some 
information  that  other  characters  are  unaware  of? 

Give  an  example. 

d.  Does  the  use  of  this  point  of  view  exclude  you  from 
some  information  that  other  characters  may  know?  Give  an  example. 

11.  a.  Who  is  the  main  character,  or  protagonist,  of  your  novel?  Remember,  some 

novels  have  more  than  one  main  character. 

b.  Describe  the  main  character(s).  Think  about  age,  gender,  physical  appearance, 
and  personality. 

c.  Copy  two  or  three  quotations  that  illustrate  the  character  of  the  protagonist(s). 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  120. 


Most  novels  have  more  than  one  conflict,  though 
often  there’s  one  overriding  conflict  that  becomes 
apparent  as  the  novel  moves  along.  Your  main 
character  or  characters  might  have  conflicts  with 
other  people,  with  their  environment,  and/or  within 
themselves. 

12.  Describe  the  conflict(s)  that  your  main  character 
is  experiencing  at  this  stage  of  the  novel. 

You  probably  recall  that  the  initial  incident  of  a plot 
is  the  first  main  event  that  introduces  the  conflict. 


13.  Describe  the  initial  incident  in  your  novel.  How  does  the  initial  incident  create 
suspense  or  arouse  curiosity? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1: 'Activity  2 on  page  121. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  the  first  third  of  your  novel  and  you’ve  thought  about  how 
the  author  has  introduced  the  character  and  the  conflict.  Before  going  on  to 
Activity  3,  read  the  next  section  of  your  novel. 
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Activity  3:  The  Rising  Action 


How’s  the  reading  going?  At  this  point,  you’ve  read  about  two-thirds  of  your  novel. 
You  should  now  have  learned  a lot  more  about  the  characters  and  the  conflict  than 
you  knew  when  working  through  the  questions  in  Activity  2.  But  before  you  respond 
to  the  questions  in  Activity  3,  take  a few  moments  to  write  a journal  entry  on  the 
middle  part  of  your  novel. 


mma 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Have  your  feelings  about  the  novel  changed  as  you’ve  been  reading? 

• What  part(s)  of  the  novel  have  you  particularly  enjoyed  up  to  this  point? 

• Have  your  feelings  about  any  of  the  characters  changed? 

• Does  the  main  character  behave  as  you  would  in  those  situations? 

• Have  any  new  characters  been  introduced?  How  do  you  feel  about  them? 

• Have  any  of  the  events  surprised  you? 

• Can  you  predict  the  outcome  of  the  novel?  . . * ^ 


The  middle  part  of  a plot  is  called  the  rising  action — the  part  when  “the  plot 
thickens.”  In  the  rising  action,  the  writer  increases  the  tension  caused  by  the  conflict 
(or  conflicts).  When  this  is  done  successfully,  you,  as  a reader,  become  caught  up  in 
the  suspense.  You  find  yourself  unwilling  to  stop  reading,  and  you  constantly  ask 
yourself,  “What  will  happen  next?” 
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I don’t  think  that  really  describes  the  middle  part  of  the  novel  I’m 
reading.  I mean,  there  are  all  these  sorts  of  mini-climaxes  where 
there’s  a lot  of  tension;  but  then  they’re  solved  and  things  start 
building  up  to  the  next  one. 


And  that’s  another  important  difference  between  a novel  and  a 
short  story.  Many  novels,  especially  adventure  novels,  do 
consist  of  a series  of  crises,  each  of  which  is  solved  in  turn. 
But  overall,  there  should  be  a sense  of  rising  tension,  like  a 
line  graph  with  a series  of  peaks  and  valleys  but  which  goes  in 
a generally  upward  direction.  Of  course,  your  novel  may  not 
follow  this  pattern;  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  about 
these  things. 


1.  Explain  the  main  events  that  increase  the  tension  or  create  suspense  in  the  second 
third  of  the  book. 

2.  Have  any  new  conflicts  been  introduced  in  this  part  of  the  book?  If  so, 
describe  them. 

3.  Have  you  noticed  any  examples  of  foreshadowing,  where  the 
author  has  hinted  about  later  events? 

Of  course,  you  might  not  be  able  to  pick  up  on  these  until  those 
later  events  occur,  but  if  you’ve  noticed  any  examples — or  if 
you  suspect  anything  you’ve  read  to  hint  at  things  to  come — 
explain  what  they  are. 

4.  Does  the  setting  continue  to  change?  If  it  does,  add  the  new 
places  and  times  to  the  chart  that  you  made  in  Activity  2. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Activity  3 on  page  121. 


Character  development  is  also  important  in  the  middle  of  a novel.  By  this  time,  you 
may  feel  that  you  know  the  main  character(s)  as  well  as  you  know  some  of  your 
friends.  The  author  may  also  have  introduced  new  characters. 
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5.  In  your  notebook,  list  all  of  the  characters  in  your  novel.  (This  should  be  easy  if 
you’ve  been  keeping  a list  while  you’re  reading.)  Be  sure  that  you  spell  their 
names  correctly.  Beside  each,  give  information  about  the  age,  appearance,  and 
personality  of  that  character.  (In  many  novels,  the  exact  age  of  each  character  isn’t 
given,  but  you  can  estimate  the  age  from  various  clues  in  the  story.)  Be  sure  to  put 
the  page  number  beside  any  information  that  you  copy  from  the  novel. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3 on  page  122. 


\ 


The  novel  that  you’re  reading  may  not  be  realistic  (for  example,  it  may  be  a fantasy 
or  science-fiction  novel).  Still,  the  characters  and  the  events  should  be  credible,  or 
plausible,  in  the  context  of  their  world.  In  other  words,  the  characters  should  behave 
in  a way  that  you  think  is  believable,  and  the  events  should  convince  you  that  it’s 
possible  for  things  to  happen  that  way  in  that  world. 


You  mean,  like,  if  a character  does  something  there  should  be 
a believable  reason  for  it? 


Thafs  right.  It  also  means  that  in  any  given  situation,  a 
character  should  behave  as  you’d  expect  a real  person  to 
behave  in  that  situation. 


So,  for  example,  if  my  protagonist  is  in  a life-threatening 
situation  but  he  or  she  acts  all  brave  and  heroic  and  doesn’t 
seem  the  least  bit  worried,  thafs  not  plausible? 


Exactly.  Otherwise  you  have  a cardboard  cartoon  character, 
not  a true-to-life  human  being. 
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6.  Do  you  find  the  characters  and  events  in  your  novel  believable?  Use  examples 
from  the  book  to  illustrate  your  response. 


Compare,  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section 


ivity  3 on  page  122. 


As  you’ve  been  reading  your  novel,  you  may  have  noticed  some  passages  that  seemed 
particularly  significant.  Perhaps  they  introduced  a new  character,  revealed  something 
important  about  the  characters,  foreshadowed  a later  event,  or  described  an  important 
action  or  event. 


7.  Copy  three  passages,  taken  from  different  places  in  the  middle  part  of  your  novel, 
that  you  feel  are  significant  for  one  reason  or  another.  Give  the  page  number  of 
each  selection.  Briefly  explain  why  each  of  these  passages  is  significant  and  what 
the  author’s  purpose  is. 

In  some  novels,  the  writer  changes  the  point  of  view.  For  example,  some  authors  write 
part  of  the  novel  in  the  first  person  and  part  in  the  third  person.  Other  novels  focus  on 
one  character  for  a while  and  then  focus  on  another  character’s  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  actions. 

8.  Is  the  point  of  view  in  your  novel  consistent,  or  does  it  change?  If  you  think  the 
point  of  view  changes,  explain  how.  Give  examples. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3 on  page  122. 


In  this  activity,  you  read  and  thought  about  the  middle  third  of  your  novel.  Before  you 
begin  Activity  4,  finish  reading  your  novel. 
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Activity  4:  The  Outcome 


Congratulations!  You’ve  finished  reading  your  novel.  Now  that  you’ve  read  the  entire 
book,  you  ean  think  about  it  as  a whole  package.  And  a good  way  to  begin  that 
process  is  to  write  a journal  entry. 


m ■ ■ m- 

Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 


• Were  you  satisfied  with  the  ending  of  the  novel, 
or  would  you  have  chosen  a different  way  to 

finish  it?  ‘ 

n 'ft-  4i{ 

• Did  you  predict  the  ending,  or  were  you 

surprised?  « ' 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  characters  now? 
Have  your  feelings  toward  them  changed?  Did 
any  of  the  characters  surprise  you? 

M 

• Would  you  read  another  book  by  this  author? 


In  most  novels,  the  conflict  builds  to  a climax — the  point  of  highest  tension — toward 
the  end.  Then,  in  the  falling  action  of  the  plot,  the  conflict  or  conflicts  are  resolved. 
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Of  course,  not  all  novels  follow  this  simple  pattern.  More  complex  novels,  like  more 
complex  short  stories,  sometimes  don’t  come  to  a clear,  easy-to-identify  climax;  this 
is  especially  true  of  many  modem  works. 


For  example,  some  novels  simply  show  what’s  sometimes  called  a “slice  of  life,” 
beginning  and  ending  without  resolving  the  issues  with  which  the  characters  are 
involved.  Still,  most  of  the  novels  you’re  likely  to  be  reading  at  this  stage  in  your  life 
will  come  to  a reasonably  clear-cut  point  of  highest  tension. 


1.  Describe  the  events  that  create  the  tension  or 
suspense  that  lead  to  the  climax  in  your  novel. 

2.  What  happens  in  the  climax  of  your  novel? 

3.  a.  Explain  the  outcome  of  the  climax.  In  other 

words,  how  is  the  conflict  (or  how  are  the 
conflicts)  finally  resolved? 

b.  Were  you  surprised  by  the  way  that  the  conflict(s) 
was(were)  resolved?  Explain  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  4 on  page  122 
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I’m  a bit  confused  about  the  climax  and  the  outcome.  Isn’t 
what  happens  at  the  climax  the  outcome? 


Not  exactly — or,  at  least,  not  usually.  Let’s  take  as  an  example 
a very  simple,  traditional  western  novel  in  which  the  conflict  is 
a basic  person-versus-person  contest  between  a “good  guy” 
and  a “bad  guy.”  The  climax  may  be  the  moment  when  the  two 
adversaries  finally  meet  face-to-face  in  the  dusty,  deserted 
street  as  tumbleweed  rolls  by.  That’s  the  point  of  highest 
tension.  The  outcome  is  what  happens  as  a result  of  this 
confrontation. 


You  mean,  like  the  good  guy  will  win  the  showdown? 


In  a classic  book  that  follows  the  traditional  script,  yes.  Of 
course,  in  a more  interesting  book  something  else  may 
happen.  My  point  is  simply  that  the  showdown  is  the  climax; 
what  follows  is  the  outcome. 


4.  Reread  the  first  journal  entry  that  you  wrote  on  your  novel  (Journal  Entry  8B). 
Do  you  now  agree  with  everything  that  you  wrote  at  that  point?  Were  your 
predictions  accurate?  Have  you  changed  your  mind  about  anything?  Try  to  be 
specific  in  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4 on  page  123. 


The  endings  of  novels  are  significant.  They  tell  you  what  happens  to  the  characters, 
and  they  also  reveal  a lot  about  how  the  author  feels  about  people  and  life.  For 
example,  if  a heroic  protagonist  defeats  an  evil  antagonist,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  writer  is  optimistic  and  confident  that  the  forces  of  good  can  win  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  a pessimistic  author  might  write  a book  in  which  the  protagonist  fails  to 
defeat  his  or  her  adversary. 
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Of  course,  many  good  novels  are  more  complex  than  this.  Perhaps  the  protagonist 
doesn’t  aehieve  a complete  vietory  in  his  or  her  conflict,  but  still  the  ending  seems 
positive.  Perhaps  the  protagonist  matured  and  became  a better  person  because  of  his 
or  her  experiences.  Or  perhaps  the  writer  tries  to  be  absolutely  true  to  life  where 
forces  like  good  and  evil  are  often  blurry.  In  sueh  a ease,  the  writer  might  simply  want 
readers  to  understand  that  in  the  complex  eonflicts  of  human  experience,  there  are 
seldom  clear-cut  victories  and  losses. 


5.  a.  Think  about  the  ending  of  your  novel.  Would 
you  describe  the  ending  as  basically  optimistic 
or  pessimistic — or  would  you  use  some  other 
term?  Give  reasons  for  your  response. 

b.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author’s  view  of  life  as 
it’s  portrayed  in  your  novel?  Explain  why  or 
why  not. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  4 on  page  123. 


Many  novels  are  written  purely  for  entertainment.  However,  the  novel  that  you’re 
studying  in  this  course  also  presents  some  ideas  about  people  and  life.  Because  novels 
are  long,  authors  can  comment  on  many  aspects  of  life — childhood,  youth, 
adolescence,  relationships,  work,  aging,  and  death.  Of  course,  you  may  not  agree  with 
the  author’s  message  about  life. 

6.  While  a short  story  will  typieally  have  one,  or  perhaps  two  themes,  a novel  can 
have  several.  What  themes — that  is,  what  insights  into  life — has  the  author  of 
your  novel  addressed?  In  your  response,  be  sure  to  explain  what  you  think  the 
author  is  saying  about  these  aspeets  of  life.  Remember  how  you  were  shown  in 
earlier  modules  of  this  course  to  express  the  theme  of  a work  of  literature. 

Most  authors  include  deseriptive  passages  in  novels  so  that  readers  can  visualize  the 
characters,  setting,  and  events.  Some  writers  devote  a good  deal  more  attention  to 
deseription  of  this  sort  than  others  do,  but  most  novels  eontain  enough  deseription  to 
allow  readers  to  visualize  the  events. 

7.  Find  three  passages  in  which  events  are  vividly  described.  Copy  these  passages, 
and  highlight  or  underline  words  that  you  think  have  been  particularly  well 
ehosen.  Give  the  page  number(s)  for  each  quotation. 

I Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Ap^ndix,  Section  1 : Activity  4 on  page  123. 


In  this  activity,  you  finished  reading  your  novel,  and  you  thought  about  the  ending.  In 
the  next  activity,  you’ll  end  your  study  of  the  novel  by  reeonsidering  the  characters. 
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Activity  5:  A Last  Look  at  Characters 


major 

character 


> 


a character  who 
plays  an 

important  role  in 
a story,  novel,  or 
play 


minor 

character 


You’ve  now  almost  finished  your  study  of  the  novel.  To  complete  this  task,  you’ll  be 
taking  a final  look  at  the  characters  of  your  novel.  You  can  classify  characters  in  many 
different  ways;  a few  of  them  are  listed  here.  Much  of  this  information  will  be  a 
review  for  you,  but  some  of  the  terms  may  be  new. 

• A major  character  is  one  who  plays  an  important  role  in  the  novel.  Major 
characters  are  usually  present  through  most  of  the  novel. 

• A minor  character  is  one  who  plays  a less  important  role  in  the  novel.  Minor 
characters  may  appear  in  only  part  of  the  novel.  Minor  characters  can  make 
important  contributions  as  listeners,  advisors,  opponents,  and  assistants  to  the 
main  character.  A minor  character  may  also  be  the  narrator. 


a character  who 
plays  a secondary 
role  in  a story, 
novel,  or  play 


• A protagonist  is  the  main  or  central  character.  A novel  may  have  more  than 
one  protagonist. 

• An  antagonist  is  a character  who  opposes  the  main  character.  The  antagonist 
may  be  the  enemy  of  the  protagonist.  Since  many  novels  have  several  conflicts, 
there  may  be  several  antagonists. 


static 
character 

a character  who 
doesn’t  change  in 
a significant  way 
throughout  a 
story,  novel,  or 
play 


• A dynamic  character  changes  significantly  in  some  way  during  the  novel. 

• A static  character  is  one  who  doesn’t  change  in  any  significant  way. 

• A heroic  character  is  one  who  is  strong,  brave,  and  good. 

• An  antiheroic  character  is  one  who  is  weak,  afraid,  and  uncertain. 


/ 
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1.  List  the  characters  in  your  novel  whom  you  think  should  be  classified  as  major 
characters.  Which  of  these  major  characters  is  the  protagonist? 

2.  The  main  characters  in  novels  may  exhibit  many  different  qualities — just  like  real 
people.  They  may  even  have  some  flaws;  in  a good  novel,  they  most  likely  will 
have  flaws  since  in  real  life  everybody  does. 

The  following  list  contains  a few  adjectives  that  might  be  used  to  describe  the 
major  character(s)  in  your  novel.  Which  of  them  apply  to  the  protagonist(s)  in  the 
book  you’ve  read?  If  you  can  think  of  other  adjectives,  add  them  to  your  list. 

If  you  like,  beside  each  adjective  you  use,  rate  your  character(s)  on  a scale 
of  1 to  4 (1  when  the  character  seldom  exhibits  the  quality;  4 when  he  or  she 
exhibits  it  strongly). 


• honest 

• brave 

• independent/self-reliant 

• determined 

• confident 

• happy 

• intelligent 

• even-tempered/level-headed 


• trustworthy 

• reliable/dependable 

• kind/generous 

• aggressive 

• humorous/witty 

• strong 

• wise 

• patient 


3.  You’ve  seen  that  most  realistic  characters  aren’t  perfect.  Does  the  main 
character  in  your  novel  have  flaws  in  his  or  her  make-up?  What  flaws 
do  you  see  in  the  main  character?  Note:  If  your  novel  has  more  than 
one  main  character,  answer  this  question  for  all  of  them.  \ 


4.  a.  Would  you  consider  the  main  character  in  your  novel  to  be  a 
hero?  Do  you  admire  this  character?  Give  reasons  for  your 
response.  (Again,  if  your  novel  has  more  than  one  main  character, 
answer  for  all  of  them.) 

b.  Are  any  other  characters  in  the  novel  heroic  or  somewhat 
heroic?  Explain  your  response. 


All  novels  have  antagonists,  but  they  may  not  have  characters  as  antagonists — 
that  is,  be  in  a person-versus-person  conflict.  If  the  protagonist  is  struggling 
against  the  environment  or  is  in  a dilemma  trying  to  make  a decision,  the 
antagonist  isn’t  a character.  In  these  instances,  the  antagonist  is  the 
environment  (the  protagonist’s  opposing  force  is  the  physical  surroundings 
or  society  at  large)  or  the  character’s  self  (the  protagonist’s  opposing  force  is 
within  him-  or  herself;  it  is  a mental  or  internal  conflict).  However,  in  most 
novels,  at  least  one  character  will  oppose  the  main  character — and  in  some 
novels,  the  main  character  will  have  to  overcome  several  antagonists. 
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5.  In  your  novel,  does  a character  or  a group  of  characters  serve  as  an  antagonist? 
Identify  the  antagonist(s),  and  explain  why  this  character — or  these  characters — 
is/are  the  opponent  or  enemy. 

6.  List  the  minor  characters  in  your  novel.  What  important  contributions  to  the  story 
do  some  of  the  minor  characters  make?  Do  any  characters  seem  irrelevant  to  the 
novel?  Explain  your  answer. 

7.  a.  Do  any  of  the  characters  in  your  novel  change  in  some  important  way?  If  so, 

explain  the  change  or  changes  they  undergo. 

b.  To  be  believable,  characters  must  have  motivation  (reasons)  for  their 

behaviour.  If  some  characters  in  your  novel  change,  has  the  author  provided 
credible  reasons  for  these  changes?  If  so,  describe  the  motivation  for  the 
changes. 


As  you  saw  in  previous  modules,  writers  present 
information  about  characters  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  In  direct  presentation,  an  author  tells  you 
about  a character’s  personality.  In  indirect 
presentation,  an  author  shows  you  a character  in 
action  and  expects  you  to  figure  out  what  sort  of  a 
person  he  or  she  is. 


8.  Think  about  how  you  learned  about  the  major 
characters  in  your  novel.  Make  a chart  in  your 
notebook  like  the  one  that  follows;  then  complete 
it  by  locating  information  from  your  novel  about 
the  protagonist  and  antagonist.  (If  your  novel  has 
more  than  one  protagonist  or  antagonist,  select 
one  of  each  for  your  chart.) 


In  each  box,  give  one  example  to  illustrate 
something  you  learned  about  the  character’s 
personality  and  tell  how  you  learned  it.  Give  page 
numbers  to  support  your  examples. 
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: Something  the 
i narrator  or 
: author  tells  you 
directly 

Pr 

... --r  ^Jame:  ■ 
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1 Something  the 

1 character  says 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 . , 

Something  the 
character  does 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 Something  other  ; 
I characters  say, 

1 feel,  think,  or  act 

1 about  or  toward 
j the  character 

: 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  5 on  page  125. 
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Minor  characters  can  be  intriguing  because  readers  don’t  get  to  know 
them  as  well  as  they  do  major  characters.  This  means  readers  are  freer 
to  imagine  other  aspects  of  minor  characters’  personalities.  Choose  a 
minor  character  from  your  novel  who  has  a very  limited  role.  Now 
imagine  that  you’re  the  writer  and  you’ve  decided  to  develop — or 
“round  out” — this  character  more  fully.  Try  to  do  this  in  two  or  three 
paragraphs,  suggesting  such  things  as  background,  personality  traits, 
values,  goals,  and  relationships. 

In  this  activity,  you’ve  thought  about  the  characters  in  your  novel. 
Characters  can  be  described  in  many  ways.  They  can  be  heroic  or 
antiheroic;  they  can  be  dynamic  or  static;  and  they  can  play  a major 
role  in  the  novel  or  a minor  one. 


Like  people  in  real  life,  some  characters  are  admirable  while  others  are  despicable; 
but  characters  that  come  closest  to  real  human  beings  have  their  flaws  as  well  as  their 
strengths.  And  just  as  people  have  reasons  for  their  actions,  characters  must  have 
credible  motivation  for  their  behaviour. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  read  a novel,  and  you  thought  carefully  about  the  characters, 
setting,  plot,  point  of  view,  and  theme.  For  a while,  you  lived  in  a fictional  world, 
possibly  a world  very  different  from  the  one  you  actually  live  in.  You  met  new  people, 
some  of  whom  you  probably  admired  and  others  you  may  have  despised.  Through  the 
characters,  you  likely  had  experiences  that  you  wouldn’t  have  in  real  life. 

Novels,  like  films,  invite  you  to  abandon  your  own  world  temporarily  and  enter  a new 
one.  But  the  world  of  the  novel  should  also  teach  you  about  your  own  world.  As  you 
read  about  plausible  fictional  characters,  you  learn  more  about  how  real  people  feel, 
think,  and  act.  Novels  can  help  you  understand  the  people  around  you  and  the  way 
life  is.  You  may  even  be  able  to  see  some  of  your  own  character  flaws — and,  possibly, 
learn  to  avoid  some  mistakes  in  your  own  life — if  you  read  novels  insightfully. 


Assignment  ^ ^ 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  8A,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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Assessing  Yourself 

As  you’ve  worked  through  the  modules  in  this  course,  chances  are  that  you’ve  undergone  some 
changes.  Of  course,  you’re  a bit  older  than  you  were  when  you  started,  and  you  may  have  grown 
taller.  But  perhaps  you’ve  also  changed  the  way  you  communicate.  Your  ability  to  read,  write,  listen, 
speak,  view,  and  represent  should  have  developed — even  though  you  may  be  unaware  of  these 
changes. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  focus  on  thinking  about  yourself.  You’ll  consider  how  you’ve  extended  your 
knowledge  and  developed  your  language  arts  skills.  When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should 
be  able  to  identify  your  areas  of  relative  strength  and  weakness  in  English  language  arts,  and  you 
should  be  able  to  explain  what  you’ve  learned  about  communication  in  this  course. 


[ 

i 

t 
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Activity  1 : Sending  Messages  in  Writing 


In  English  Language  Arts  9,  you’ve  been 
developing  your  skills  in  sending  messages  by 
writing,  speaking,  and  representing.  Throughout 
your  life,  you’ll  use  these  three  methods  to  send 
messages  to  other  people.  Of  course,  depending  on 
what  career  you  choose,  you’ll  probably  find 
yourself  using  one  method  more  than  the  others. 
For  example,  if  you  work  in  sales,  you  may  find 
yourself  doing  a lot  of  speaking.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  become  a graphic  artist  or  a designer, 
you’ll  spend  a lot  of  your  time  creating  visual 
images. 


No  matter  what  your  career  is,  you’ll  likely  have 
to  do  some  writing.  In  fact,  good  jobs  that  pay 
well,  offer  prospects  for  advancement,  and  involve 
interesting  challenges  very  often  involve  a great  deal  of  reading  and  writing.  For  this 
reason,  what  you’ll  be  doing  now  is  taking  a few  moments  to  assess  your  writing 
skills. 


Reviewing  the  Writing  Process 

As  you’ve  worked  on  your  assignments  throughout  this  course,  you’ve  been 
encouraged  to  use  a writing  process  that  consists  of  four  steps: 


• prewriting 

• organizing  and  drafting 

• revising  and  editing 

• presenting  and  celebrating 


I Handbook 


As  you  review  the  writing  process  in  the  material  that  follows,  think  about  how  you 
write.  For  more  information  on  the  writing  process,  see  the  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook,  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 


Prewriting 


At  the  prewriting  stage,  you  consider  your  task 
generate  ideas.  Sometimes  you  do  this  through 
thought;  on  other  occasions,  you  talk  about  the 
with  someone  or  a group.  You  might  also  use  a 
or  a list  to  explore  your  ideas  about  the  task. 


and 

task 

web 
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1.  Basing  your  response  on  your  own  experience,  how  does  talking  about  a writing 
assignment  help  you  to  generate  ideas? 

2.  Do  you  personally  find  a web  or  list  a good  way  to  generate  ideas?  Give  reasons 
for  your  response.  If  you  prefer  some  other  method,  identify  it  and  explain  why 
you  prefer  it. 


L 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section^:  Activity  1 on  page  125. 


■\ 


itrategies 


1 
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In  the  prewriting  stage,  you  also  make  decisions  about  your  writing.  Here  are  some 
questions  to  ask: 

• What  is  the  purpose  of  this  writing?  Maybe  you  want  to  express  your  opinion  on 
why  your  community  should  improve  its  recycling  program,  for  example.  Or 
perhaps  you  wish  to  explain  your  feelings  about  cruelty  to  animals. 

• What  is  the  best  format  to  use  for  this  task?  Would  a letter  or  an  e-mail  message 
be  appropriate?  Should  you  write  a poem,  an  essay,  or  a story? 

• Who  is  the  audience  for  this  piece  of  writing?  Are  you,  perhaps,  writing  to  the 
mayor  and  council  of  your  community?  Are  you  writing  to  everyone — people 
who  love  animals  as  well  as  people  who  mistreat  them? 

• What  tone  (or  voice)  is  most  appropriate  for  the  task?  Do  you  want  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  your  attempt  to  show  how  important  recycling  is?  Is  it  important,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  offend  the  mayor  and  council?  If  so,  you  should,  of 
course,  use  a polite,  serious,  and  concerned  tone.  Or  is  it  your  plan  to  capture 
people’s  attention  and  show  how  strongly  you  feel  about  the  issue  of  cruelty  to 
animals?  If  so,  you  should  use  a sympathetic  and  critical  tone. 


• What  writing  style  is  most  suitable — formal  or  informal?  Do  you  hope  to 
impress  the  mayor  and  council?  If  so,  you  should  probably  use  a formal  style, 
This  means  choosing  your  words  carefully  and  not  using  slang  or  colloquial 
expressions.  You  should  develop  clear  and  effective  sentences,  and  edit  your 
message  very  carefully  to  eliminate  errors. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  you  hope  to  attract  the  attention 
of  ordinary  people,  you  should  use  an  informal  style. 
You  should  still  choose  your  words  carefully,  but 
you  might  use  colloquial  expressions  or  imagery 
to  make  an  impact.  You  might  also  use  shorter 
sentences  or  even  fragments — as  long  as  it’s 
done  carefully  and  deliberately.  Naturally, 
you  should  still  edit  your  message  carefully 
to  eliminate  errors. 
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Compare  your.response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  125. 


Before  you  begin  to  write  a message,  you  should  always  take  some  time  to  generate 
ideas  and  consider  your  audience.  If  you’re  writing  a simple,  short  message,  you’ll 
probably  do  this  mentally.  However,  for  longer,  more  complicated  messages,  you 
should  take  the  time  to  write  some  notes  for  yourself. 


Organizing  and  Drafting 

The  next  stage  of  the  writing  process  involves  organizing  your  ideas  into  an  outline 
and  drafting  your  composition. 

3.  Explain  why  making  an  outline  is  usually  a very  useful  stage  of  the  writing 
process,  especially  for  a longer  piece  of  writing. 


At  the  organizing  and  drafting  stage  of  the  process,  you’ll  develop  a beginning, 
middle,  and  ending  for  your  composition. 

The  Beginning 

How  you  set  up  the  beginning,  or  introduction,  of  your  composition  depends  upon  the 
type  of  message  you’re  sending.  Still,  no  matter  what  you’re  writing,  you  want  to 
attract  the  attention  of  your  reader  immediately. 

4.  Explain  at  least  three  ways  in  which  you  can  grab  the  attention  of  your  readers 
(or  listeners)  at  the  beginning  of  an  essay  or  a speech. 


When  writing  compositions  like  essays,  articles,  and  letters,  you 
must  also  make  the  purpose  of  writing  clear  at  the  beginning.  A 
good  way  of  doing  this  is  to  include  a clearly  worded  thesis 
statement. 


J Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  Activity  1 on  page  125.  | ‘ ^ 


5. 


6. 


Explain  how  a thesis  statement  functions  in  an  essay. 


News  stories  are  written  in  an  inverted-pyramid  style. 
What  information  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
news  story? 
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The  Middle 


unity 

all  ideas  in  a 
composition 
being  connected 
to  the  topic 

^coherence 

the  arrangement 
of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one 

idea  moves 
clearly  and 
smoothly  to  the 
next 

How  you  structure  the  middle  of  a composition  also  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
message  you’re  sending.  Generally,  the  middle  consists  of  one  or  more  paragraphs. 
(Of  course,  some  types  of  writing — like  poetry  or  plays — aren’t  written  in 
paragraphs.)  Each  body  paragraph  should  have  its  own  purpose  and  topic,  and  within 
each  paragraph  every  sentence  must  relate  to  that  topic  and  be  clearly  and  smoothly 
related  to  other  sentences.  In  other  words,  ideas  must  be  connected  with  smooth 
transitions. 

As  well,  each  paragraph  must  be  connected  to  the  main  idea  of  the  piece  of  writing  so 
that  the  message  has  unity.  To  achieve  coherence  in  a composition,  body  paragraphs 
must  be  connected  to  each  other. 

7.  How  are  body  paragraphs  developed  in  essays?  In  other  words,  how  do  you  build 
a body  paragraph? 

8.  What  techniques  can  be  used  to  achieve  unity  and  coherence  in  an  essay? 


L 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Activity  1 on  page  126. 


\ 


CD-ROM 

Handbook 


If  you’re  feeling  a bit  fuzzy  about  how  to  achieve  smooth  transitions  in  your  writing, 
turn  to  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  and  watch  the  multimedia  segment 
titled  Effective  Transitions.  Of  course,  you  can  also  check  out  the  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook,  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 


The  Ending 

The  ending  of  a message  is  just  as  important  as  the  beginning.  Many  endings  restate 
or  emphasize  the  purpose  of  the  message.  In  poems  and  short  stories,  the  endings 
often  reveal  the  theme  of  the  work. 


9.  You’ll  recall  from  your  study  of  the  inverted-pyramid  style  of  writing  that  the 
endings  of  news  stories  are  usually  different  from  those  of  other  types  of  written 
messages.  Explain  how  they  differ. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  126. 

- 


\ 


When  you  take  the  time  to  organize  your  ideas  before  you  write,  you’ll  usually  find 
that  writing  is  much  easier.  Of  course,  as  you  draft  your  composition,  you  may  decide 
to  change  your  ideas  and  order.  Still,  planning  your  written  message  is  an  important 
step  in  the  writing  process. 


I 

1 


Section  2:  Assessing  Yourself 


1 


Revising  and  Editing 

In  the  revision-and-editing  stage  of  the  writing  process,  you  should  look  carefully  at 
your  drafted  message  and  think  about  how  you  can  improve  it. 


Could  this  student  have  failed  to  organize  her  ideas? 


When  you  present  a written  message,  you  want  to  be  sure  that  it  expresses  the 
message  that  you  intend  it  to  convey.  A message  that’s  poorly  written  may  be 
confusing  to  the  person  receiving  it.  Even  if  the  message  can  be  understood,  you’ll 
unwittingly  be  conveying  another  message — that  you’re  unable  to  write  clearly  or 
you’re  too  lazy  to  write  carefully. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  in  one  of  the  most  famous  battles  in  modem  history,  400  men 
lost  their  lives  because  their  commander  was  sent  an  unclear  message?  In  1 854, 
British  soldiers  were  fighting  the  Russians  in  an  area  of  Russia  called  the  Crimea. 
The  commander  of  the  Light  Brigade  of  the  British  cavalry  (lightly  armed  soldiers 
on  horseback)  was  sent  a message  to  attack  a placement  of  guns. 

The  commander  interpreted  the  message  to  mean  that  the  brigade  was  to  attack  guns 
at  the  end  of  a valley  that  was  strongly  defended  on  both  sides  by  Russian  guns.  In 
fact,  the  intent  of  the  message  was  to  order  him  to  attack  a more  vulnerable  target. 
Tragically,  the  British  commander  obeyed  the  confusing  order  as  he  understood  it 
and  led  his  hopelessly  outmatched  men  into  the  valley  where  two-thirds  of  them 
were  slaughtered.  You  may  have  heard  of  the  famous  poem  inspired  by  this  heroic 
blunder:  “The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 
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Strategies 


As  you  revise  and  edit,  you  should  ask  yourself  questions  like  these: 

• Have  I accomplished  my  purpose  in  this  message? 

• Have  I used  an  appropriate  tone  (voice)? 

• Have  I expressed  my  ideas  clearly? 

• Have  I chosen  effective  words  and  written  effective  sentences? 

• Have  I organized  my  thoughts  clearly? 


10.  What  four  types  of  revision  should  you  consider  during  the  revising-and-editing 
phase  of  the  writing  process? 


11.  Explain  how  a writing  partner  can  be  helpful  to  you  at  this  stage. 


with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectior 


fity  1 on  page  126. 

- --  - 


CD-ROM 


If  you’d  like  to  see  at  greater  length  just  how  feedback  from  other  people  and  working 
with  a partner  can  be  helpful  at  the  revision  stage,  go  to  the  English  Language  Arts  9 
CD-ROM  and  watch  the  multimedia  segment  Revisions  Based  on  Feedback. 
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Strategies 


Editing  your  compositions  for  mechanical,  or  surface, 
errors  is  an  essential  part  of  the  writing  process.  In  this 
course,  you’ve  focused  on  recognizing  and  correcting 
several  kinds  of  errors;  but,  of  course,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  mistakes  not  covered  here.  If  you  think  you 
may  be  making  errors  of  other  sorts,  be  sure  to  use 
your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
and/or  ask  your  teacher,  classmates,  or  family 
members  for  help. 


When  you’re  editing  your  written  messages,  you  should  look  for  mistakes  in  areas 
like  these: 


• sentence  structure  (fragments  and  run-on  sentences;  awkward  sentences) 


• subject- verb  agreement 

• verb  usage 

• pronoun  usage 

• adjective  usage 

• adverb  usage 

• punctuation 

• capitalization 

• spelling 


Section  2:  Assessing  Yourself 


12.  Imagine  that  you’re  revising  and  editing  a composition.  What  tools  or  resources 
would  you  find  helpful  with  this  process? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Sectioi|2:  Activity  1 on  page  126. 


Part  of  the  editing  process  is  proofreading  your  work  to  ensure  that  it’s  as  error  free  as 
you  can  get  it.  Even  after  you’ve  finished  your  polished  copy,  be  sure  to  proofread  it 
one  last  time.  You  just  might  catch  that  grammatical  error  you  missed  or  that  slip  of 
the  finger  on  the  keyboard  that  would  tarnish  your  polished  copy  if  left  uncorrected. 


I have  a law  of  writing  compositions.  I call  it  Jason’s  law.  It  goes 
like  this:  No  matter  how  many  times  you  proofread  anything  you 
write,  you  won’t  notice  the  biggest  mistake  until  you’ve  handed 
your  final  copy  in  to  your  teacher,  put  it  in  the  mail,  hit  the  “send” 
button,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  it.  But  the  very  next  time  you 
look  at  it — Wham!  It  jumps  right  out  at  you  and  hits  you  square  in 
the  face. 


I know  just  what  you  mean;  that  experience  is  familiar  to 
everyone.  But  the  more  careful  you  are,  the  more  you  reduce 
the  chances  of  that  happening.  The  best  thing,  of  course,  is  to 
get  somebody  else  to  look  over  your  polished  copy;  it’s 
surprising  how  a fresh  set  of  eyes  can  spot  slips  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  writers  just  can’t  seem  to  catch  themselves. 


Whenever  you’re  writing,  keep  in  mind  that  a written  message  impresses  its  audience 
when  the  ideas  are  expressed  clearly  and  effectively.  On  the  other  hand,  poorly 
written  messages  imply  that  the  writer  is  careless  and/or  unaware  of  the  conventions 
of  using  language  correctly. 


Presenting  and  Celebrating 

The  final  step  in  the  writing  process  is  presenting  your  message  in  a way  that  will 
impress  your  audience.  If  you’re  handwriting  a message,  you  need  to  be  sure  that  you 
form  your  letters  correctly  so  that  your  writing  is  legible.  Of  course,  you  can  polish 
your  final  copy  even  more  by  tailoring  your  handwriting  style  to  suit  the  occasion.  A 
formal  invitation — like  a wedding  invitation,  for  example — invites  a fancy  style  full 
of  flourishes  along  with  decorative  effects  like  floral  borders  (but  be  sure  you  have  a 
suitable  model  to  follow  and  take  the  trouble  to  do  the  job  right).  By  contrast,  for  an 
assignment  to  be  handed  in  to  your  teacher,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  clarity, 
legibility,  and  neatness. 
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Today,  many  written  messages  are  typed  on  a computer.  As  a result,  confusion  caused 
by  poor  handwriting  is  eliminated.  However,  since  computers  offer  so  many  options 
in  fonts,  page  formats,  and  document  designs,  presentation  has  become  more 
important  than  ever. 


13.  Imagine  you’re  writing  a composition  to  be  handed  in  to  your  teacher.  What 
computer  font  and  point  size  would  you  choose?  Explain  why. 


andbook 


As  you  learned  in  previous  modules,  formal  letters  and  research  papers  require 
special  attention  to  format.  A writer’s  handbook  (such  as  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook)  is  a useful  tool  to  help  you  present  these  kinds  of 
compositions  correctly. 


After  you’ve  created  a written  message,  you  usually  share  it  with  at  least  one 
person — the  intended  audience.  But  many  messages  can  be  shared  with  other  people 
as  well.  Anecdotes,  letters,  articles,  poems,  stories,  novels,  plays,  and  research  papers 
are  usually  interesting  to  many  people.  A message  that’s  well  crafted  is  worth  sharing 
and  celebrating! 

Assessing  Your  Writing  Skills 

Now  that  you’ve  had  a quick  review  of  the  writing  process,  it’s  time  to  think  about 
your  own  experiences  with  writing  in  this  course  and  in  your  life. 


Section  2:  Assessing  Yourself 


14.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  shown  here.  Complete  it  by 
checking  the  column  that  best  describes  your  writing  habits. 


Take  your  time, 
and  try  to  assess 
yourself  as 
honestly  as 
you  can. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  127. 
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Take  a few  moments  now  to  review  the  writing  that  you’ve  done  in  this  course.  Look 
back  at  your  first  journals  and  your  first  assignments.  Then  look  at  your  journals  and 
assignments  in  Modules  7 and  8.  Do  you  notice  any  differences?  When  you’ve 
thought  for  a while  about  your  own  writing,  do  the  journal  entry  that  follows. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• What  are  your  writing  weaknesses?  What  parts  of  the  writing  process  do 
you  need  to  improve? 

• Are  you  generally  satisfied  with  your  writing?  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
marks  you  receive  on  your  writing  assignments? 

• Are  you  confident  when  you  write?  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  what  to  do, 
or  do  you  usually  need  a lot  of  help? 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  reflected  on  the  writing  process  and  on  your  own  writing  skills 
and  abilities.  In  Activity  2,  you’ll  think  about  other  ways  that  you  send  messages. 


Activity  2:  Sending  Messages  by  Speaking  and  Representing 


How  do  you  send  most  messages  to  other  people — by  writing,  by  speech,  or  by 
representation?  For  most  people,  the  answer  is  by  speech. 
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You  also  communicate  a surprising  amount  visually  (especially  if  you  take  into 
account  body  language  and  facial  expressions).  While  the  principal  focus  of  English 
Language  Arts  courses  has  traditionally  been  written  communication,  oral  and  visual 
messages  must  never  be  neglected. 


Sending  Messages  Orally 

In  several  modules  of  this  course,  you  presented  oral  messages. 
For  example,  you  recorded  yourself  as  you  presented  your 
research  report  and  a speech.  You  also  learned  about  working 
with  others  in  groups,  which  is  an  important  skill  that  you’ll 
use  frequently. 

Talking  on  the  phone  and  introducing  people  are  two  other 
situations  where  you  use  oral  skills.  The  questions  that  follow 
should  help  you  review  important  aspects  of  oral 
communication 


1. 


Although  an  oral  message  is  usually  presented  in  words, 
the  tone  of  the  speaker’s  voice  is  also  an  important  part  of 
the  message.  How  does  the  tone  of  your  voice  affect  the  message? 


2.  When  you’re  introducing  yourself  to  someone,  or  when  you’re  introducing 
someone  to  another  person,  what  is  the  most  important  point  to  remember? 

3.  a.  When  you’re  working  in  a group,  how  can  you  politely  tell  someone  that  you 

don’t  agree  with  his  or  her  suggestion? 

b.  When  you’re  working  in  a group,  how  can  you  encourage  others  to  keep 
on  task? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  Activity  2 on  page  127. 


Many  speakers  find  that  their  audience 
focuses  on  their  ideas  better  when  they  use 
visual  aids  as  they  speak.  Writing  the  main 
points  on  a chart,  a blackboard  or  whiteboard, 
or  on  an  overhead  transparency  is  helpful  for 
many  listeners.  Holding  up  an  object  you’re 
talking  about  can  enable  you  to  keep  your 
audience’s  attention  while  allowing  listeners 
to  understand  your  discussion  more  easily. 
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4.  When  you’re  making  a multimedia  presentation 
(a  presentation  using  a medium  other  than  speech 
alone — such  as  a flip  chart,  a microphone,  a 
videocassette  recorder,  or  an  overhead  projector), 
suggest  two  things  you  should  do  before  beginning 
the  presentation. 


5.  Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  introduce  a guest 
speaker  at  a meeting  of  a club  you  belong  to. 

a.  Suggest  three  things  you  should  think  about  as  you  plan  the  content  of  your 
introductory  speech. 

b.  Suggest  three  things  you  should  keep  in  mind  about  your  delivery  as  you 
present  this  speech. 

ji  ^Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectionrg;  Mtivity  2 on  page  127.  \ 


CD-ROM 
landbook  ^ \ 


To  review  some  of  the  basics  involved  in  making  an  effective  multimedia 
presentation,  go  to  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM,  and  again  watch  the 
segment  titled  Effective  Oral  and  Visual  Communication.  For  more  help,  see 
Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other  Ways  in  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook. 


I 

I 


Now  it’s  time  to  think  about  your  experiences  in  working  in  groups  and  making  oral 
speeches  and  presentations. 
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6.  Make  a copy  of  the  following  checklist  in  your  notebook.  Assess  your  speaking 
and  group  skills  by  completing  the  checklist. 


I enjoy  working  with  other  people  in 
grpups. 

Often 

Never 

I participate  actively  in  group  work.  I 

I contribute  Ideas  and  volunteer  to  help  by 
taking  notes,  speaking  for  the  group,  or 
s undertaking  tasks. 

I I 

I 

I 

s I am  a courteous  group  participant.  I 
encourage  others  to  express  ideas.  I 
don’t  try  to  control  the  group  or 

I monopolize  the  conversation.  I avoid 
Interrupting  others. 

'I 

' I fdel  confident  about  making  a / . . . 

I presentation  or  giving  a speech. 

I’m  able  to  make  eye  contact  when  I meet 
i someone,  make  a presentation  or  an 
introduction,  or  give  a speech. ' 

: I use  my  voice  effectively  when  I’m  ' : ^ 
i speaking.  I think  about  volume,  tone,  and 

I expression. 

f.  I control  the  pace  of  my  speech  during  a 
, presentation.  I avoid  awkward  pauses;, 
i and  I ensure  that  I don’t  speak  too 
quickly. 

I Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Ap^ndix,  Section  2;  Activity  2 on  page  128. 


\ 


Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  your  own  skills  and  habits 
when  it  comes  to  making  presentations  and  working  with 
others,  do  the  journal  entry  that  follows. 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Have  you  gained  confidence  from  this  course  in  making  speeches  and 
oral  presentations? 

• What  do  you  sec  as  your  strengths  in  making  oral  presentations 
and  speeches? 

• What  do  you  see  as  the  greatest  challenges  you  face  in  making  oral 
presentations  and  speeches?  Where  do  you  need  to  improve? 

• What  do  you  see  as  your  strengths  in  working  witli  others  in  groups? 

• What  do  you  see  as  the  greatest  challenges  you  face  in  working  with  others 
in  groups?  Where  do  you  need  to  improve? 


To  review  some  of  the  principles  of  working  with  others  effectively,  watch  some  or  all 
of  these  multimedia  segments  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM: 


• Cooperating  with  Others 

• Managing  Ideas  in  a Group 

• Sharing  Responsibility  for  the  Group’s  Success 

• Evaluating  Group  Processes 

• Appreciating  the  Contributions  of  Others 


Sending  Messages  Visually 

As  you  no  doubt  recall,  representing  refers  to 
sending  messages  visually.  Photographs,  symbols, 
drawings,  sculptures,  paintings,  and  mime  are 
examples  of  messages  sent  through  representation. 

Of  course,  many  messages  are  sent  both  verbally 
and  visually.  For  example,  in  a play,  actors  speak 
expressively  and  use  body  language  and  facial 
expressions  to  convey  their  feelings  and  show 
conflict.  Most  advertisements  and  posters  use 
words  as  well  as  representations  to  convey  their 
messages.  Many  signs  use  words  as  well  as 
symbols.  Cartoons  and  comics  usually  depend  on 
both  words  and  pictures  to  express  their  messages. 
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7.  You  may  not  be  a professional  actor,  but  you  do  transmit  messages  with  your 
body.  Think  about  how  you  use  facial  expressions  and  body  language  to  express 
the  following  feelings.  Suggest  at  least  two  things  you  do  to  convey  each  of 
these  moods  to  others. 

a.  anger  c.  satisfaction 

b.  boredom  d.  uncertainty 


Symbols  are  also  a means  of  communicating  visually.  People  who  speak  different 
languages  can  often  communicate  through  shared  symbols. 

8.  Think  about  the  idea  of  peace.  What  symbols  are  commonly  used  to  represent 
this  idea?  Try  to  think  of  two. 

9.  Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  design  a poster  to  represent  peace.  What  image 
or  images  (photographs  or  drawings)  other  than  the  traditional  symbols  might 
you  use  on  your  poster?  Suggest  at  least  two. 


10.  What  colour(s)  would  you  use  on  your  poster  to  depict  peace?  In  other  words, 
what  colour(s)  do  you  associate  with  peace? 


* ^ Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  Activity  2 on  page  128 


’ . ; Write  a response  in  your  iourrial  after  considering  tKe  following  questions: 


What  type  of  representing  do  yoii  prefer  to  do?  (Think  about  acting,  mime, 
drawing,  painting,  photography,  sculpturefdesign,  or  any  other  activity  that 
creating  yisu*messqge 
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involves  creating  visual  messages.)  What  materigls  do  you  prefer  to  work 
with  when  you’re  representing  ah  idea?  - ^ ' ^ . 


Do  you  find  representing  an  idea  to  be  easy  or  difficult? 


• What  do  you  see  as  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  representing  ideas? 


In  Activities  1 and  2,  you’ve  reflected  on  the  skills  that  you’ve  developed  in  sending 
messages  through  writing,  speaking,  and  representing.  In  the  activities  that  follow, 
you’ll  think  about  yourself  as  being  on  the  opposite  end  of  these  communication 
processes.  In  other  words,  you’ll  think  of  yourself  as  a receiver  of  written,  spoken, 
and  visual  messages. 

/so 
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Activity  3:  Receiving  Messages  by  Reading 

Do  you  sometimes  find  that  you’ve  read 
several  pages  of  a book  only  to  discover 
that  your  mind  was  on  something  else  the 
entire  time,  and  you  don’t  remember  a 
thing  you’ve  read?  Or  when  you  should  be 
listening  to  important  instructions,  have 
you  ever  drifted  off  and  missed  everything 
the  speaker  was  telling  you? 

If  so,  you  aren’t  alone;  but  this  does 
indicate  that  your  message-receiving 
mechanisms  may  be  in  need  of  a bit  of 
fine-tuning.  Your  ability  to  send  messages 
effectively  is  very  important,  but  so  is 
your  ability  to  receive  them.  You  receive 
messages  through  reading,  listening,  and 
viewing.  This  activity  will  focus  on 
receiving  messages  through  reading. 

Your  ability  to  read  and  understand  what  you  read  is  essential  for  your  future  success. 
No  matter  what  career  you  choose,  you’ll  have  to  do  some  reading.  Think  for  a 
moment  about  the  sorts  of  reading  that  people  do.  Vehicle  manuals,  TV  guides, 
pamphlets,  poems,  phone  books,  traffic  signs,  medication  prescriptions,  and 
information  on  computers  are  just  a few  examples. 


When  you’re  reading  something,  you  adjust  your  reading  process  to  suit  the  task.  You 
don’t  read  a chapter  in  your  science  textbook  the  same  way  that  you  read  a magazine, 
a poem,  or  a novel.  Do  you  remember  this  from  Module  1?  The  material  that  follows 
will  be  a quick  review  of  some  things  you  looked  at  in  that  module. 
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Reading  for  Information 

Much  of  the  reading  that  you’ll  do  in  your  life  is  reading  for  information.  When  you 
do  this  type  of  reading,  you  need  to  think  about  just  what  your  purpose  is. 


CD-ROM 


Scanning  and  Skimming 


Your  purpose  for  reading  determines  the  speed  at  which  you  read.  If 
you  want  to  locate  information  quickly,  you’ll  probably  use  scanning 
(glancing  over  a page  or  several  pages  searching  out  specific 
information  by  looking  for  key  words  or  phrases).  You  scan  a 
dictionary  to  find  a word;  you  scan  a newspaper  to  find  a headline 
of  a story  that  you’re  interested  in.  Skimming  (reading  quickly  to 
understand  the  main  points  in  a piece  of  writing)  is  also  a fast  way 
of  obtaining  information.  You  might  skim  the  front  section  of  a 
newspaper  to  get  an  overview  of  the  day’s  news  stories. 


However,  if  you  need  to  comprehend  a text  fully,  you  have  to  decrease  your  reading 
rate.  For  example,  when  you’re  doing  research,  studying  a textbook,  or  reading 
instructions  on  a test,  you  should  read  slowly  and  carefully. 


For  a review  of  skimming  and  scanning,  watch  the  multimedia  segment  Skimming 
and  Scanning  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM. 


SQ3R 

The  SQ3R  technique  of  reading  enables  you  to  understand  and  remember  what  you’re 
reading.  SQ3R  is  a useful  way  of  reading  textbooks,  non-fiction  articles,  and  other 
information  that  you  want  to  understand  and  remember. 

1.  Can  you  remember  the  five  steps  of  the  SQ3R  reading  method?  Try  to  list  them 
without  looking  back  to  Module  1 . 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Ap^ndix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  129.  \ 

— . , a.:;.:... 


Previewing 

No  matter  what  type  of  reading  you’re  doing,  it’s  important  to  survey  or  preview  the 
text.  Knowing  how  an  article,  chapter,  or  book  is  organized  is  always  useful  to  you 
when  you’re  reading. 

2.  a.  What  should  you  look  for  as  you  preview  a book? 

b.  What  should  you  look  for  when  you  survey  an  article  or  a chapter  in  a book? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  129. 


\ 
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Reading  the  Text 

Your  reading  comprehension  is  affected  by  many  factors.  For  example,  your  ability  to 
concentrate  is  very  important;  many  people  cannot  focus  in  a noisy  environment. 

3.  Describe  an  environment  that  helps  you  concentrate  on  your  reading  material. 

Most  people  also  find  that  they  need  to  reread  parts  of  a complicated  text  to  understand 
it.  Breaking  up  a long  text  into  parts  and  making  notes  as  you  read  are  helpful  ways  to 
maximize  your  chances  of  understanding  and  remembering  what  you  read. 

4.  Suggest  several  points  to  keep  in  mind  about  making  notes  when  you’re  reading  for 
information.  Try  to  come  up  with  at  least  five  ideas. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  129.  ^ 


The  most  difficult  texts  to  read  are  those  that  are  entirely  new  to  you.  Generally,  when 
you  can  connect  something  new  to  something  you  already  know,  you’ll  have  an 
advantage.  When  you  begin  to  read  a new  text,  always  look  for  ways  to  make 
connections  to  what  you  know. 


I think  I understand  what  that  means.  Like,  in  science  we’re  just 
starting  a unit  on  genes.  I’ve  heard  about  how  scientists  are 
mapping  human  genes,  and  I saw  a TV  show  recently  on  how 
animals  are  cloned.  I can  connect  that  with  this  new  unit,  and  it 
sort  of  gives  me  an  idea  of  what  it’ll  be  about. 


Yeah,  and  in  social  studies,  when  we  studied  the  fur  trade,  I 
remembered  seeing  a York  boat  when  I visited  Fort 
Edmonton.  I even  saw  a guy  dressed  like  a voyageur 
compressing  a whole  load  of  beaver  pelts  into  a big  block  for 
shipping  back  east.  Connecting  that  stuff  with  what  we 
studied  sort  of  made  it  all  real  for  me. 


And  you  can  even  connect  math  with  stuff  outside  the  classroom. 
For  instance,  when  we  studied  area  and  volume.  Dad  was  busy 
building  our  new  patio.  I used  what  I learned  to  calculate  how- 
much  concrete  we’d  need  to  order. 
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Critical  Reading 

When  you’re  reading  for  information,  it’s  important  to  read  critically.  As  you  should 
recall  from  Module  4,  examining  information  to  see  whether  it’s  reliable  and  current 
is  essential  when  you’re  doing  research.  Information  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
websites,  and  even  books  isn’t  always  correct,  complete,  and  up-to-date.  Although 
most  print  material  is  carefully  checked  by  editors,  much  of  the  information  posted  on 
the  Internet  undergoes  no  such  process.  And  even  print  material  will  often  have  a bias 
or  slant.  Therefore,  it’s  up  to  you  to  question  whatever  you  read. 

You  should  also  think  about  whether  you’re  reading  facts  or  opinions.  As  you  learned 
in  Module  2,  sometimes  it’s  difficult  to  tell  the  difference.  Still,  it’s  important  to 
identify  opinions  and  determine  what  facts  the  opinions  are  based  on. 

5.  What  important  questions  should  you  ask  when  you’re  reading  information?  Try 
to  suggest  at  least  three. 


Do  you  remember  what  you  learned  about  reading  the  messages  in  advertisements? 
You  need  to  be  alert  for  weasel  words  and  other  techniques  used  to  sell  products. 
Being  a critical  reader  will  help  you  to  be  a wiser  consumer. 


6.  Identify  three  or  four  weasel  words  that  you  may  see  in  some  ads. 


S Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  130. 


Reading  Literature 

Reading  poems,  plays,  stories,  and  novels  is  somewhat 
different  from  reading  a chapter  in  a science  or  social 
studies  textbook.  Think  for  a moment  about  eating  a 
meal.  Sometimes,  you  eat  quickly  because  you’re 
hungry  and  in  a hurry.  Essentially,  you’re  eating  for  a 
purpose — to  satisfy  your  hunger.  On  other  occasions, 
you  eat  slowly  because  the  food  is  delicious  and  you 
want  to  enjoy  it.  You  savour  each  mouthful. 

Literary  texts  aren’t  meant  to  be  quickly  devoured; 
rather,  they  should  be  savoured.  To  do  this,  you  have  to 
decrease  your  reading  rate  and  think  about  the  writer’s  efforts  to  create  a meaningful 
and  satisfying  text  for  you  to  enjoy. 


7.  Suggest  three  or  four  things  you’re  likely  to  miss  if  you  simply  skim  a piece 
of  literature. 

J Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Ap^ndix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  131. 
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Literary  Devices  and  Techniques 

As  you’ve  worked  through  the  modules  in  this  course,  you’ve  encountered  many 
literary  devices  and  terms.  Recognizing  these  devices  helps  you  to  be  a better  reader 
because  you  understand  what  the  author  is  doing. 


I’m  not  sure  I understand  that.  Could  you  give  us  some 
examples? 


Sure.  Suppose  you  notice  that  the  writer  of  a short  story 
seems  to  be  stressing  how  important  it  is  that  a letter  not 
get  lost.  You  think  that  there’s  some  foreshadowing  going  on 
here  to  create  suspense.  You  should  be  asking  yourself  why 
losing  the  letter  will  be  important. 


Symbolism  is  another  example.  I mean,  if  you  notice  that  this  is 
the  third  time  that  a poet  has  referred  to  dividing  roads  in  a poem, 
you  should  start  to  realize  that  these  roads  are  a symbol  of 
something — like  choices  in  life. 


I’m  reading  a novel  where  the  writer  shifts  the  point  of  view. 
First,  the  book  was  focusing  on  the  woman;  now  it’s  focusing 
on  her  husband.  I guess  the  author  feels  it’s  important  for 
readers  to  know  what  both  characters  are  thinking  and  doing. 


Good  examples. 
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The  glossaries  at  the  end  of  each  module  in  this  course  will  help  you  to  review  the 
literary  terms  that  you’ve  studied  in  English  Language  Arts  9.  Note  that  the  glossary 
at  the  end  of  Module  8 — the  module  you’re  now  working  on- — contains  the  terms 
from  all  the  modules  in  the  course. 

\ Strategies  for  Reading  Literary  Texts 

You  can  use  several  strategies  to  help  you  understand  literary  texts.  Some  of  them  are 
the  same  strategies  you  use  when  you’re  reading  for  information: 

• Make  connections  between  the  text  and  other  experiences  that  you’ve  had-™- 
other  texts,  TV  shows,  movies,  and  your  personal  observations  and  experiences. 

• Ask  questions  as  you  read.  Have  a “conversation”  with  the  author  or  the 
characters,  and  ask  them  what  they’re  doing.  Then  read  to  find  out  what  they’re 
actually  doing  in  the  story. 

• Make  predictions.  Pause  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  in  a story  or  at  the  end  of 
chapters  in  a novel,  and  predict  what’s  going  to  happen.  Then  read  on  to  find  out 
if  you’re  right. 

• Reread  passages.  Everyone  becomes  confused  at  times 
while  reading.  The  important  thing  is  to  recognize 
that  you  haven’t  understood  something. 

You  might  have  to  reread  a few  words,  a sentence, 
a paragraph,  or  a part  of  a story  or  novel.  In  fact, 
when  you  reread  the  whole  text  of  a poem,  story, 
or  even  a novel,  you’ll  often  notice  many  things 
that  you  didn’t  see  during  the  first  reading. 

• Find  the  definitions  of  words  you 
don’t  understand;  unfamiliar 
words  can  interfere  with  your 
comprehension.  In  many 
textbooks,  new  words  are 
defined  in  a glossar>^  In 
literary  texts,  you  might  be 
able  to  figure  out  the 
meaning  through  the  context 
(the  way  that  the  word  is 
used),  but  sometimes  it’s 
necessary  to  check  the  meaning 
in  a dictionary. 
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8.  Now  think  about  your  own  reading  skills  and  abilities.  In  your  notebook,  make  a 
copy  of  the  strategies  checklist  that  follows.  Then  assess  your  reading  skills  and 
abilities  by  completing  it. 


IMMliBIWiilMM 

; I use  the  SQ3R  method  when  I’m  reading 
s f6r  information. 

I 

I 

I 

1 i 

1 I 

I survey  or  preview  new  te^s  or  parts  of 
texts  before  I begin  to  read: 

I 

'1, 

\ 

1 

I I 

1 ! 
1 1 

; I ask  questions  while  I read. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

i 

I make  connections  between  what  I’m " 
reading  and  my  prior  knowledge.  . ; 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I take  notes  when  I’m  reading  something 
that  I’ll  have  to  remember. 

I 

1 

j 

i 

1 

i 

1 

j 

\ I monitor  my  reading  comprehension, 

I and  I reread  when  I don’t  understand 

I something. 

I 

i 

1 

1 

} 

1 

1 

1 

I I adjust  my  reading  rate  depending  on  my 

j purpose  for  reading. 

! 

1 

1 

1 

f — ^ 

I I make  predictions  when  I’m  reading  a 

I story  or  novel;  later,  I test  these 

I predictions  against  what  actually  occurs. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I I recognize  literary  devices  and 
j techniques  when  I’m  reading  a poem, 

I essay,  story,  play,  or  novel. 

\ . , , ,,  

I 

I 

I I use  a dictionary  to  help  me  define  new 
j words. 

1 

1 

j 

! 

j I don’t  quickly  devour  a literary  text;  I 

I savour  it. 

i 

I 

L 

1-  ! 

f 

L 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  131. 
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Write  a response  in  your  j{)unial  after  considering  the  lblU)\ving  questiotis: 

• What  kinds  of  texts  do  \ou  prefer  to  read?  (Think  about  ail  the  kinds  of 

• Do  you  enjoy  reading  in  your  spare  time? 

• Has  your  reading  improved  in  the  past  vear? 

• What  are  your  reading  strengths?  (Think  about  the  reatling  ];)rocess, 
comprehension,  and  types  of  reading  that  you  engage  in.) 

• What  are  your  reading  weaknesses?  Where  do  you  need  to  improve? 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  reflected  on  your  skills  in  receiving  messages  through  reading. 
In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  think  about  the  way  you  receive  messages  through  listening 
and  viewing. 


Activity  4:  Receiving  Messages  by  Listening  and  Viewing 


At  the  beginning  of  Activity  3,  you  were  asked  if  you  ever  let  your  mind  drift  while 
reading. 


3 
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Tuning  out  while  listening  to  another  person  speak — in  either  a formal  or  an  informal 
situation — is  an  equally  common  problem  for  many  people.  For  this  reason,  it’s  as 
important  to  develop  your  listening  skills  as  it  is  your  reading  skills.  And  viewing 
skills  are  equally  important  in  a society  where  people  are  constantly  bombarded  by 
visual  messages  ranging  from  traffic  lights  to  sophisticated  advertisements. 


The  vast  majority  of  people  receive  many  messages  daily  by  listening  and  viewing. 
These  two  ways  of  receiving  messages  have  increased  in  importance  in  the  past 
century  because  of  the  mass  media.  Most  people  in  our  society  now  spend  a lot  of 
time  listening  to  others  on  the  phone,  listening  to  the  radio,  and  watching  television, 
videos,  and  movies.  Many  more  spend  hours  “surfing  the  Web.”  Being  a skilled 
listener  and  viewer  has  never  been  so  important. 


Listening  to  Messages 


In  this  course,  you’ve  practised  your  listening  skills  in 
several  ways.  You’ve  listened  to  several  items  on  the 
English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  and  Audio  CD. 
You’ve  made  recordings  and  listened  to  your  own 
voice.  If  you  were  able  to  work  with  a partner  on  some 
of  your  assignments,  you  listened  to  your  partner’s 
ideas  and  advice. 


You  likely  spend  a lot  of  your  day  listening,  but  most  of 
the  listening  that  you  do  is  probably  done  without  much 
concentration.  In  fact,  you  might  be  someone  who  tries  to 
use  your  brain  to  do  two  things  at  once.  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  have  a conversation  with  someone  and  listen  to  the  radio  or  watch  television 
at  the  same  time?  How  effective  is  your  listening  in  this  type  of  situation? 
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Can  anyone  come  up  with  examples  of  situations  where 
they  find  themselves  concentrating  on  something  other  than 
the  person  they’re  supposed  to  be  listening  to? 


In  a group,  when  I’m  listening  to  someone  talking,  1 
sometimes  find  myself  watching  other  people  and  thinking 
about  them.  I don’t  do  it  on  purpose,  but  by  the  time  I realize 
I’m  doing  it,  I’ve  missed  what  the  speaker  was  saying. 


In  a meeting,  when  I’m  listening  to  a speaker.  I’ll  often  doodle  on 
a piece  of  paper.  At  first  I think  it  actually  helps  me  concentrate, 
but  then  I begin  to  get  interested  in  what  I’m  drawing  and  I forget 
all  about  what  I’m  supposed  to  be  listening  to. 


In  class,  while  I’m  listening  to  a teacher.  I’ll  sometimes  work 
on  my  homework.  I guess  that’s  different  from  the  other 
examples  because  it’s  deliberate,  not  accidental.  I always 
figure  I can  listen  and  work  at  the  same  time — you  know, 
multitasking.  Only,  I usually  miss  something  important.  I don’t 
do  my  homework  very  well  either. 


That’s  easy.  When  I’m  listening  to  instructions  at  school,  I often 
think  about  what  I’m  going  to  do  next.  Then,  later  on,  I discover 
that  I missed  something  important — like  a test  the  next  day. 


Like  many  people,  you  may  think  that  you  can  listen 
effectively  while  you’re  doing  something  else.  In  fact,  if 
you’re  really  going  to  understand  an  oral  message,  you 
need  to  concentrate  just  as  much  as  when  you’re  reading 
for  information. 
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trategies 


Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  to  help  you  listen  effectively: 

• Focus  your  attention  on  the  person  who’s  speaking.  If  you 
can,  look  at  the  speaker  and  make  a genuine  effort  to 
understand  his  or  her  ideas. 

- Taking  notes  often  helps  you  to  focus. 

” Ignore  noises  and  other  distractions. 

“ Don’t  think  about  yourself  and  your  own  ideas.  Focus 
on  the  speaker’s  ideas.  If  something  you  want  to  think 
about  comes  into  your  head — like  the  party  on  the 

weekend  or  an  upcoming  test— be  self-disciplined  and  tell  yourself  that  you’ll 
think  about  that  later. 


• If  possible,  avoid  interrupting  a speaker.  However,  when  the  speaker  is  finished, 
ask  him  or  her  to  repeat  or  clarify  ideas  that  you  didn’t  understand. 

• Be  patient  and  encouraging  when  listening  to  people  who  are  shy  or  who  don’t 
speak  well.  This  includes  people  who  have  distracting  habits  like  saying  “You 
know”  all  the  time  or  fidgeting  nervously.  Although  people  like  this  can  have 
difficulty  expressing  themselves  orally,  they  may  have 
excellent  ideas  to  contribute.  Try  to  separate  in  your 
own  mind  what’s  being  said  and  the  manner  in 
which  it’s  being  spoken. 

• Be  critical  when  you’re  listening  to  information. 

Ask  yourself  whether  the  speaker  is  credible  and 
whether  the  information  is  reliable  and  current.  Try  to 
tell  the  difference  between  fact  and  opinion.  Be  alert  for 
speakers  who  are  essentially  trying  to  sell  you  an  idea  or  a 
product. 

1.  When  you’re  doodling  or  looking  at  other  people  while  someone  is  talking  to  you, 
what  message  are  you  sending  to  the  speaker? 


2.  How  is  your  listening  affected  when  you  do  something  else  while  listening? 

3.  When  someone  on  the  phone  asks  you  to  take  a message,  what  information  should 
you  record? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  App^dix,  Section  2:  Activity  4 on  page  131. 

— . 
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4.  Now  assess  your  listening  skills  and  strategies  by  completing  the  following 
checklist: 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4 on  page  131. 


Viewing  Messages 

You  likely  spend  a lot  of  time  watching  movies, 
videos,  and  TV.  You  may  also  surf  the  Internet  and 
look  at  magazines;  and  if  you’re  like  the  vast 
majority  of  people  in  our  society,  you’re 
bombarded  daily  by  advertisements.  For  these 
reasons,  it’s  essential  that  you  develop  excellent 
viewing  skills.  You  can’t  believe  everything  you  read 
and  hear;  nor  can  you  believe  everything  you  see. 
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By  this  point,  you  should  be  fully  aware  that  you  can’t  trust 
advertising.  Ads  always  tell  you  that  the  products  are  great, 
but  lots  of  products  aren’t  as  good  as  the  ads  say. 

Remember,  people  who  put  together  advertisements  are 
trying  to  sell  you  something;  and  once  you  know  that,  you 
know  not  to  trust  what  they  say  without  outside  verification. 


That’s  for  sure.  Ads  make  lots  of  promises  and  misleading 
claims.  I don’t  know  how  many  cosmetic  products  I’ve  tried  that 
..  promise  all  sorts  of  benefits;  but — with  a few  exceptions — all  that 
happens  is  that  they  clutter  up  my  bathroom  and  eat  up  my 
spending  money. 


What  I don’t  like  is  the  way  ads  often  try  to  associate 
products  with  feelings  and  ideas.  Like,  you’ll  see  people  who 
drink  Burpo,  and  they’re  having  a great  time;  their  entire  lives 
seem  to  be  one  big  party.  A lot  of  ads  imply  that  using  a 
product  will  make  you  happy,  popular,  or  even  good-looking; 
but  life  isn’t  really  that  simple. 


5.  Identify  three  elements  that  are  usually  present  in  most  ads  to  make  them 
appealing. 

As  you  saw  in  Module  6,  filmmakers  and  the  owners  of  TV  stations  are  selling  you  a 
product — their  films  and  TV  programs.  It’s  up  to  you  to  become  a critical  consumer 
of  the  product.  You  should  select  what  you’re  buying  and  determine  how  much  you 
want  to  pay  for  it. 

6.  Identify  one  element  that  filmmakers  often  add  to  movies  to  make  them  more 
appealing  to  audiences. 

Even  the  news  must  be  viewed  critically. 

TV  stations  try  to  attract  large  numbers  of 
viewers  to  their  news  programs  to  earn  huge 
amounts  of  money  from  advertising. 

7.  How  do  TV  stations  attract  viewers  to  their 
news  broadcasts? 
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8.  In  this  section,  you’ve  completed  several  checklists  designed  to  help  you  assess 
your  own  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills.  Your  job  now  is  to  create  your  own  checklist 
to  assess  your  viewing  skills.  It’s  been  started  for  you.  Try  to  add  five  or  six  more 
skills;  then  fill  it  in. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4 on  page  131. 


\ 


Do  one  or  both  of  the  following. 

Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a good  listener?  Why  or  why  not? 

• What  are  your  listening  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

• What  could  you  do  to  improve  your  listening  skills? 

or 

Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• During  this  course,  what  have  you  learned  about  viewing  that  has  helped 
you  to  improve  your  viewing  skills? 

• Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a critical  viewer?  Why  or  why  not? 


In  this  review  activity,  you’ve  thought  about  your  listening  and  viewing  skills.  In  the 
next  activity — the  last  in  the  section — you’ll  reflect  on  your  overall  learning 
preferences  and  habits. 
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Activity  5:  You  as  a Learner 


Do  you  realize  that  you’ve  been  learning  since  the  day  you  were  bom?  You  started  by 
learning  to  recognize  people  and  objects.  Gradually,  you  learned  to  walk  and  talk. 
Years  later,  you  learned  to  read,  and  your  school  career  was  on  its  way. 

Your  formal  education  (the  time  that  you  spend  in  school,  college,  or  university)  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  now,  and  you  still  have  years  to  go.  But  you’ll  continue 
learning  long  after  you  finish  school.  In  fact,  you’ll  be  learning  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

There  was  a time  when  people  felt  that  learning  came  to  an  abmpt  halt  when  they  left 
school;  after  that  they  were  expected  to  put  into  practice  what  they  had  learned  to 
earn  a living  and  benefit  society.  Naturally,  this  was  never  really  tme;  people  have 
always  had  to  continue  learning  new  things.  However,  it  is  tme  that  recently  it’s 
become  far  more  important  and  recognized  than  it  once  was  to  be  a lifelong  learner. 

At  one  time,  many  people  could  learn  a skill  and  use  that  knowledge  on  the  job  until 
they  retired.  Today,  the  ever-increasing  speed  of  technological  advances  often  makes 
this  impossible.  People  who  stop  learning  will  very  quickly  be  passed  by  and  left  on 
the  sidelines.  This  means  that  an  important  attitude  change  has  become  necessary  in 
our  society;  people  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they’ll  have  to  be  active  learners 
throughout  their  lives. 
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1.  Think  about  your  own  attitudes  and  habits  along  with  any  plans  you  may  have  for 
your  life  after  you’ve  left  school.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  that  you’ll  continue 
learning  after  you’ve  finished  your  formal  education? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  5 on  page  133. 


\ 


If  you  looked  at  successful  learners,  what  characteristics  would  you  likely  see?  Here 
are  a few: 


• Successful  learners  set  goals  for  themselves  to  motivate  them  to  work  hard. 
These  goals  may  be  achieved  in  an  hour  or  a day,  or  they  may  take  months 
or  even  years. 


I want  to  get  this  assignment  done  this  weekend.  I’d 
better  finish  my  draft  today. 


I want  to  complete  this  course  by  the  end 
of  June.  That  means  I need  to  complete  a 
module  every  month. 


I want  to  study  computer  technology  in  college.  I’ll  need  good 
marks  to  get  into  that  program.  Even  though  there  are  some 
subjects  that  I don’t  enjoy,  I’ll  have  to  work  hard  to  get  the 
marks  I need. 
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• Successful  learners  have  a positive  attitude  toward  learning. 

- They’re  confident  and  resilient  (able  to  recover  from  difficulties  or 
problems). 

- They’re  prepared  to  work  hard  to  learn  new  material  and  overcome 
difficulties. 


This  part  of  the  course  is  pretty  tough  for  me.  But  I’m 
sure  I can  get  through  it  if  I put  in  some  extra  study  time. 
If  I have  to,  I’ll  ask  for  extra  help. 


My  mark  on  this  last  assignment  was  tower  than  I 
expected.  But  I know  what  I did  wrong,  and  I’m  sure  I’ll  do 
better  on  the  next  one. 


I don’t  really  like  social  studies,  but  I want 
to  get  a good  mark.  Besides,  I really 
should  know  something  about  the 
geography  and  history  of  different 
countries  even  if  other  things  interest 
me  more. 

And  who  knows?  Maybe  I’ll  travel  to  some 
of  those  countries  in  the  future. 
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• Successful  learners  are  flexible.  They  adapt  to  different  learning  situations. 


My  new  math  teacher  really  knows  her  stuff,  but  she 
speaks  with  an  accent  that  i find  hard  to  understand 
if  I don’t  listen  carefully. 

I guess  I’ll  have  to  use  excellent  listening  skills  in  math 
class  this  year.  No  more  doodling;  and  I’ll  have  to  make 
sure  I ask  for  more  help  whenever  I’m  confused. 


This  material  is  hard  to  understand.  I’d  better  break  it 
into  parts  and  use  an  SQ3R  method  to  read  it  and 
take  notes. 


There  are  too  many  people  in  this  class,  and  the 
teacher  can’t  help  everyone.  I’ll  have  to  try  to  solve 
some  of  these  problems  by  myself.  If  I need  help,  I’l 
ask  someone  else,  or  maybe  I can  see  the  teacher 
after  class.  . - - ■ . - , V ' ' ■ ■ 


As  a student,  you’ve  likely  already  realized  that  you  have  preferences — approaches 
and  processes  that  work  for  you — in  the  way  you  study  and  learn.  Some  of  these 
preferences  are  the  result  of  your  environment,  but  others  are  related  to  the  way  your 
brain  works.  You  can’t  always  control  the  situation  in  which  you’re  learning,  but  if 
you  understand  your  learning  preferences,  you  may  be  able  to  create  a more 
favourable  learning  environment  for  yourself. 
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2.  Think  about  your  learning  preferences  as  you  complete  the  checklist  that  follows. 


1 prefer  seeing  materials.  1 like  to  use 
charts,  webs,  and  diagrams. 

1 1 like  to  learn  by  reading,  watching 
’■  videos,  and  seeing  demonstrations. 

Occasionally 

" : 

Never 

j 1 prefer  listening  to  people  explain  or  > 
teach  things.  I’m  usually  able  to  focus  on 
an  instructor  and  understand  the  ideas.  1 
can  also  concentrate  on  a recorded 
message. 

i I 

I 1 

! 

i \ 

1 ^ 

! ' 

j [ 

i i 

1 like  to  learn  by  doing  something  and 
: having  someone  coach  or  guide  me  as 

I’m  working.  I’m  a hands-on  person. 

i 

! 

1 ! 

i i 

J 

' 1 like  to  learn  in  a quiet  environment. 

Noises  or  music  distract  me.  I’m 
disturbed  by  other  people  talking  when 

I’m  trying  to  learn. 

1 . ^ 
1 ! 

1 can  focus  easily  on  learning,  and  1 can 
ignore  distractions — such  as  people 
moving  around  or  doing  something.  Loud 
music  even  helps  me  focus. 

■ 

; I’m  willing  to  work  hard  to  learn 
something  new  or  to  overcome  a 
: problem  or  difficulty. 

When  1 don’t  understand  something,  I’ll 
ask  questions,  even  when  I’m  in  a large 
group. 

1 

t 

1 have  confidence  in  my  ability  to  learn 
; something  new. 

1 try  to  work  independently.  When  I’m 
i doing  a difficult  assignment,  1 try  to  solve 
my  own  problems  before  asking  for  help. 

\ i 

1 1 

i ^ 

i 1 

! ! 
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. When  1 feel  that  1 can’t  solve  a problem 
by  myself,  1 ask  for  help. 

I’m  willing  to  adapt  to  different  learning 
situations,  1 don’t  give  up  easily. 

1 use  tools  to  help  me  with  my  work.  1 use 
reference  books,  an  electronic 
spellchecker,  and  a computer  to  help  me 
do  a better  job  on  my  assignments. 

I’m  a procrastinator.  When  I’m  given  a big 
assignment,  I delay  starting  it  for  as  long 
as  possible.  1 often  end  up  doing  the 
assignment  in  a rush  the  night  before  it’s 

1 often  hand  in  work  late.  Sometimes  my 
assignments  aren’t  complete  when  1 

. I’m  a punctual  person.  1 try  to  be  on  time 
for  classes  and  appointments.  1 try  to 
meet  deadlines. 

I’m  eager  to  get  my  exams  and 
assignments  back  from  my  teacher.  1 
always  look  carefully  at  my  returned 
exams  and  assignments  so  that  1 can  see 
. what  I’ve  done  well  and  what  needs  work. 

. 1 ask  questions  when  1 don’t  understand 
why  I’ve  done  something  wrong  or  got  an 
: incorrect  answer. 

1 understand  that  making  mistakes  is  a 
part  of  learning.  1 don’t  feel  frustrated  by 
: my  errors  or  get  angry  when  someone 
, tells  me  I’ve  done  something  wrong, 
t 1 concentrate  on  learning  from  my 
; mistakes  and  making  improvements. 

1 

'j 
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; 1 plan  my  activities.  1 set  up  a schedule 

I so  that  1 can  organize  my  time. 

1 1 set  goals  for  myself.  1 develop  strategies 
to  achieve  my  goals. 

: When  1 find  1 have  to  learn  something 
i new,  1 resent  it.  1 don’t  like  having  to 

1 always  be  learning  new  things. 

i 

When  1 find  1 have  to  learn  something 
new,  1 look  forward  to  it.  1 love  acquiring 
new  skills  and  information. 

- __ 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  your  learning  preferences  contribute  to  your  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  your  habits  may  be  causing  you  problems.  Understanding  your 
learning  style  and  recognizing  your  challenges  is  the  first  step.  Next,  you  need  to 
consider  some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  overcome  your  learning  challenges. 
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I know  I have  a hard  time  focusing  when  someone’s  giving  me 
oral  instructions.  When  teachers  are  talking,  I often  can’t 
concentrate  on  what  they’re  saying,  or  they  go  too  fast  and  I 
miss  part  of  it. 


You’ve  recognized  a learning  problem. 
What  do  you  think  you  can  do  about  it? 


Well,  one  thing  I’ve  noticed  is  that  where  I’m  sitting  makes  a 
difference.  I think  I can  listen  better  when  I can  easily  see 
the  person  talking.  I guess  this  is  something  I should  watch. 


Good  idea.  Do  you  try  to  take  notes  during  a lecture?  Taking 
notes  will  help  you  focus. 


I’ve  tried  that,  and  it  does  help.  Another  thing  I guess  I could  do 
is  talk  to  the  teacher  about  my  problem.  Maybe  the  teacher 
would  be  willing  to  use  an  overhead  projector  or  a chalkboard 
or  whiteboard  to  help  me  see  the  main  ideas.  It  makes  a real 
difference  for  me  if  I can  see  things  written  down  or  presented 
with  diagrams. 


Excellent  idea.  And  don’t  forget  to  participate  as  much  as  you 
can.  If  you  keep  involved,  you’ll  be  more  likely  to  focus.  Answer 
questions,  and  ask  them  when  it’s  appropriate. 


I know  I’ll  always  be  a visual  learner,  but  I guess  I can 
overcome  some  of  my  problems  by  becoming  a better 
listener — and  by  arranging  to  do  as  much  of  my  learning  as  I 
can  with  the  help  of  printed  words,  pictures,  and  diagrams. 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions 


What  do  you  think  your  strengths  as  a 
learner  are? 


What  aspects  of  learning  do  you  do  best? 


What  aspects  of  learning  challenge  you? 
What  areas  would  you  like  to  improve? 


What  strategies  can  you  use  to  overcome 
your  learning  problems? 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  reflected  on  your  learning  style  and  preferences. 


You’ve  thought  about  your  strengths  as  a learner  and  the  aspects  of  learning  that  you 
find  more  challenging.  As  well,  you’ve  considered  the  strategies  you  could  use  to  help 
you  become  a more  effective  lifelong  learner. 
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Conclusion 


In  Section  2,  you’ve  reflected  on  your  skills  as  a writer,  speaker,  representer,  reader, 
listener,  viewer,  and  learner.  You’ve  considered  your  strengths  as  a learner  and  the 
challenges  you  face.  You’ve  also  thought  about  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  improve 
your  skills. 

The  keys  to  learning  something  new  are  to  be  willing  to  learn  and  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  change  the  way  you  learn.  People  who  learn  easily  and  successfully  usually 
have  a goal  that  motivates  them,  a positive  attitude,  and  an  ability  to  adapt  their 
learning  style  to  the  instructor  and  the  material. 

The  strengths  and  strategies  that  you  develop  will  help  you  throughout  your  life.  To 
be  successful  in  the  twenty-first  century,  you’ll  need  to  be  an  excellent  communicator. 
You’ll  also  have  to  be  someone  who  looks  forward  to  growing,  developing,  and 
acquiring  new  skills  and  knowledge. 

Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  8B,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Reviewing  for  the  Finai  Test 

Here’s  some  good  news  and  some  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that  you’ve  just  about  come  to  the 
end  of  your  English  Language  Arts  9 course.  The  bad  news  is  that  soon  you’ll  be  writing  your  final 
test.  Actually,  if  you’ve  been  working  conscientiously  through  the  course,  that’s  really  not  bad  news 
at  all.  With  a little  bit  of  final  preparation,  you’ll  be  all  set  to  show  your  teacher  or  examiner  what 
you  can  do;  and  that’s  always  a good  feeling. 


As  a Grade  9 student  in  Alberta,  you’ll  actually  write  two  final  tests:  the  one  at  the  end  of  this  course 
and  the  Provincial  Achievement  Test.  The  Provincial  Achievement  Test  consists  of  two  separate 
tests.  The  first  one  assesses  your  writing  skills  while  the  second  one  assesses  your 
reading-comprehension  skills  by  way  of  multiple-choice  questions.  Your  teacher  will  inform  you  of 
the  dates  of  these  tests  and  the  types  of  questions  that  you’ll  be  expected  to  answer. 


The  final  test  in  this  course  will  also  assess  your 
reading  and  writing  skills.  In  this  section,  you’ll 
review  some  of  the  material  in  the  course,  and 
/ you’ll  receive  some  suggestions  about  studying. 
When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should 
understand  what  the  final  course  test  will  look  like 
and  what  you  need  to  do  to  prepare  for  it. 


Activity  1 : Reviewing  Poetry 


Is  interpreting  poetry  a 
challenge  for  you? 

Since  you’ll  likely  be  asked 
to  read  and  interpret  a poem 
on  your  final  test,  you  should 
review  everything  you’ve 
learned  about  poetry  in  this 
course. 


1.  The  terms  used  in  the  following  crossword  puzzle  are  all  related  to  poetry.  Check 
your  knowledge  of  poetry  terms  by  completing  the  puzzle. 
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The  clues  to  the  crossword  puzzle  follow: 


Across  Clues 

2.  a person  in  a poem  who  tells  the  story  or  expresses  ideas  or  feelings 

4.  mental  pictures 

8.  a word  that  sounds  like  the  sound  it  represents 

9.  the  main  or  underlying  idea  about  life  that  emerges  from  a work  of  fiction 

11.  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

12.  the  sound  pattern  caused  by  the  flow  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 

16.  a comparison  between  two  things  without  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

17.  the  repetition  of  the  beginning  consonant  sounds  in  words 

18.  a reference  to  something  well  known,  such  as  a person,  event,  or 
literary  work 

Down  Clues 

1.  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of  words 

3.  giving  human  qualities  to  things  that  aren’t  human 

5.  a 14-iine  poem  that  expresses  an  emotion  or  an  idea  and  that  has  a regular 
rhythm  and  rhyme  pattern 

6.  two  consecutive  lines  that  rhyme  and  have  the  same  number  of  beats 

7.  a song  or  poem,  characterized  by  rhythm  and  rhyme,  that  tells  a story  in 
stanzas 

10.  one  thing  that’s  used  to  represent  another 

1 3.  the  attitude  of  a writer  toward  a subject 

14.  a part  of  a poem;  lines  that  have  been  grouped  together  for  effect 

15.  verse:  a type  of  poetry  that  has  no  particular  rhythm,  rhyme,  or 

stanza  pattern 


j Compare  your  puzzle  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  133. 
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If  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  puzzle,  be  sure  to  review 
the  poetry  terms  carefully  before  your  final  test. 


Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  you’re  reading  poetry: 

• When  a poet  uses  punctuation,  pause  at  the  punctuation 
marks  because  they’re  separating  the  poet’s  thoughts  into 
segments.  Don’t  pause  at  the  end  of  lines  that  have  no 
punctuation. 

• When  the  poet  doesn’t  use  punctuation  (as  in  some 
free- verse  poetry),  you  have  to  use  your  knowledge  of 
language  to  understand  when  the  thoughts  begin  and  end. 

You  could  try  to  insert  punctuation. 

• The  title  of  a poem  is  usually  a signpost.  Many  poets  use 
titles  to  alert  readers  to  the  central  idea  in  the  poem. 

• If  you’re  allowed  to,  use  a dictionary  to  help  you  with  unfamiliar  words  that  you 
can’t  decipher  from  context  clues. 

• Many  poets  use  imagery  to  help  their  audience  visualize  and  experience  what 
they’re  describing.  Think  about  the  poet’s  word  choices  because  they  indicate 
the  tone  of  the  poem. 

• Poets  also  use  figurative  language  (figures  of  speech)  to  help 
readers  and  listeners  visualize  and  experience  what  they’re 
describing.  Think  about  the  effect  of  the  figures  of  speech  ^ 
on  your  imagination. 

• Read  a new  poem  several  times.  Try  reading  it  aloud  at 
least  once.  Think  about  how  it  makes  you  feel,  and  write 
down  your  impressions. 

• Many  poems  contain  symbols.  Look  for  words  or  phrases 
that  are  repeated,  and  ask  yourself  what  symbolic 
meaning  they  might  have. 
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Although  you  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  devices  that  poets 
use,  poetry  is  really  about  using  language  in  an  imaginative 
way.  Think  for  a moment  of  a calm  summer  night  with  a full 
moon.  Now  read  the  poem  that  follows  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
After  you’ve  read  it  once  or  twice — preferably  aloud — do  the 
journal  entry  that  follows  it. 


Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon 
Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shbon; 

This  way,  and  that,  she  peers,  and  sees 
Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees; 

One  by  one  the  casements  catch 
Her  beams  beneath  the  silvery  thatch; 
Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a log. 

With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog; 

From  their  shadowy  cote  the  white  breas 
Of  doves  in  a silver-feathered  sleep; 

A harvest  giouse  goes  scampering  by. 
With  silver  claws,  and  silvepeye; 

And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam, 

By  silver  reeds  In  a silver  stream. 


' Walter  de  la  Mare,  “Silver,”  in  The  Complete  Poems  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  (London;  Faber  & Faber,  1969).  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Literary  Trustees  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  and  the  Society  of  Authors  as  their  representative. 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Did  you  enjoy  reading  this  poem? 

• Can  you  imagine  the  kind  of  evening  the  poet  is  describing? 

• How  does  the  poem  make  you  feel? 


Now  review  your  skills  in  interpreting  poetry  by  answering  the  following  questions  in 
your  notebook. 

2.  What  is  the  poet’s  purpose  and  main  idea  in  writing  this  poem? 

3.  a.  How  many  times  does  the  poet  repeat  the  word  silverl 

b.  Why  does  the  poet  use  this  word  as  the  title  and  repeat  it  so  many  times? 

4.  Give  definitions  for  the  following  words  taken  from  the  poem.  If  you  don’t  know 
a word,  try  to  figure  out  its  meaning  from  context  clues.  As  a last  resort,  use  a 
dictionary;  but  if  you  do  this,  be  sure  that  you  find  a definition  that  fits  the  way 
that  the  word  is  used  in  the  poem. 

a.  shoon  b.  casements  c.  thatch  d.  cote 

5.  a.  Break  this  poem  into  its  main  thought  groups.  (Hint:  Look  at  the  semicolons 

and  periods,  which  signal  the  end  of  a main  thought.)  How  many  main 
thoughts  are  there? 

b.  When  you’re  reading  this  poem,  why  is  it  important  not  to  pause  at  the  end  of 
lines  that  have  no  punctuation  marks?  Use  the  first  line  as  an  example. 

6.  Identify  the  figure  of  speech  used  in  each  of  the  following  examples: 
a.  . . .the  moon  / Walks  the  night  in  her  silver 
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7.  What  is  the  overall  effect  of  the  imagery 
in  this  poem?  (Hint:  How  does  the 
imagery  make  you  feel  as  you  read  the 
poem?) 

8.  What  is  the  poet’s  tone?  (Hint:  What  are 
the  poet’s  feelings  toward  this  night?) 


9.  Identify  the  rhyme  scheme  of  this  poem.  In  your  response,  tell  what  this  sort  of 
rhyme  scheme  is  called. 


10.  What  rhythm  is  the  poet  using  in  this  poem?  In  your  response,  copy  one  line  and 
show  the  stressed  beats. 


11.  Quote  three  examples  of  alliteration  in  this  poem. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  reviewed  literary  terms  relating  to  poetry  that  you’ve 
encountered  earlier  in  the  course.  You’ve  also  read  a poem  and  interpreted  it.  In  the 
next  activity,  you’ll  think  about  a different  kind  of  skill  that  you’ve  developed  in  this 
course — your  skill  in  writing  effective  sentences. 


Activity  2:  Creating  Effective  Sentences 


As  you  know,  the  ideas  in  most  written  messages  are  expressed  in  sentences. 


81 
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Xo  communicate  clearly  and  effectively,  you  need  to  write  clear  and  effective 
^ sentences.  Effective  sentences  have  these  characteristics: 

• They’re  complete.  They  have  a subject  and  a verb.  Fragments  are  not  complete 
sentences. 

• They’re  clear.  Run-on  sentences  are  often  confusing  as  are  comma  splices  (two 
sentences  joined  with  a comma).  Other  errors  in  sentence  structure  can  also 
create  confusion. 

• Their  structure  varies  in  length.  Paragraphs  that  consist  of  a series  of  short 
sentences  sound  choppy.  Paragraphs  made  up  of  very  long  sentences  may  be 
confusing  and  tedious. 

• Their  structure  shows  a variety  of  beginnings.  Sentences  shouldn’t  always  begin 
with  the  subject  of  the  main  (independent)  clause.  Sentences  can  begin  with 
adverbs,  phrases,  and  dependent  clauses. 

• They  combine  ideas  in  a variety  of  ways.  Ideas  may  be  combined  using 
coordinating  and  subordinating  conjunctions.  As  well,  a variety  of  punctuation 
marks,  such  as  semicolons,  colons,  and  dashes,  can  be  used  to  combine  ideas. 

On  your  final  test,  you’ll  probably  be  expected  to  write  effective  sentences  in  an 
essay.  You’ll  very  likely  be  asked  to  answer  some  questions  similar  to  the  ones  that 
follow.  Think  about  your  understanding  of  correct  sentence  structure  as  you  complete 
these  practice  questions. 

1.  Identify  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  as  fragments,  run-on  sentences,  or 

correct,  effective  sentences.  Rewrite  the  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  to  make 

them  correct,  effective  sentences. 

a.  The  chef  created  a delicious  meal,  but  most  of  the  guests 


b.  The  truck  that  skidded  on  the  ice  and  rolled  into  the  ditch. 


e.  I liked  the  main  character  in  that  novel,  she  was  lively 
and  vivacious. 


d.  Whereas  Andre  preferred  hiking  with  a friend  in  the  mountains 


c.  That  test  was  quite  short,  it  took  less  than  an  hour  to  finish. 


were  too  tired  to  enjoy  it. 
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Now  think  about  ways  to  make  sentences  more  effective.  Look  at  the  sentence 
that  follows: 

Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

subject  verb 


This  sentence  is  called  a simple  sentence  because  it  has  one  independent  clause.  Use 
this  simple  sentence  in  the  following  questions. 


^dbook  rt  \ 

Ln  ^ ■ • 


2.  Suggest  at  least  five  adverbs  that  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence 
so  that  it  doesn’t  start  with  the  subject.  (If  you  need  help  with  adverbs,  refer  to 
Section  2:  Grammar  in  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.) 


3.  Create  at  least  three  phrases  that  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence 
so  that  it  doesn’t  start  with  the  subject.  Try  to  come  up  with  at  least  one 
prepositional  phrase,  one  infinitive  phrase,  and  one  participial  phrase. 


4.  Now  try  adding  a dependent  clause  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence.  Remember, 
this  means  that  you’ll  need  to  start  with  a subordinating  conjunction.  (Your  Junior 
High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  a list  of  subordinating  conjunctions; 
see  Section  2:  Grammar.) 


J Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  App^dix, 


Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  136. 

... 


\ 


The  simple  sentence  you’ve  been  working  with  might  be  more  effective  if  it  included 
more  information.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  add  other  verbs  to  the  subject.  You 
then  create  a series  or  list. 


parallel 
|;  structure 

the  use  of  the 
same 
grammatical  form 
or  structure 


Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store,  sold  his  car,  and 
bought  a ticket  to  Fiji. 

When  you  create  a sentence  like  this,  it’s  important  to 
use  parallel  structure — that  is,  the  same  grammatical 
form.  For  instance,  in  this  case,  the  three  verbs  {quit, 
sold,  bought)  should  all  be  written  in  the  past  tense. 

Here’s  the  same  sentence  where  the  parallelism  has 
been  broken  because  the  verbs  have  been  written  in  different  tenses. 


Jean  quits  his  job  at  the  store,  sells  his  car,  and  bought  a ticket  to  Fiji. 
Here’s  another  example  of  the  sentence  with  parallel  structure: 


After  quitting  his  job  at  the  store,  Jean  wanted  to  sell  his  car,  to  buy  a ticket,  and 
to  travel  to  Fiji. 
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Here’s  the  same  sentence  where  the  parallel  structure  has  been  broken. 

After  quitting  his  job  at  the  store,  Jean  wanted  to  sell  his  car,  to  buy  a ticket,  and 
travel  to  Fiji. 

Keeping  your  structures  parallel  is  something  you  should  always  be  aware  of  when 
writing  or  editing  your  work.  It’s  simply  a matter  of  making  sure  that  in  any  kind  of 
series  within  a sentence,  you  follow  the  same  grammatical  structure. 


Here  are  two  more  examples: 


Parallel:  Ashley’s  three  favourite  pastimes  are  reading 
collecting  stamps,  and  riding  horses. 


Not  Parallel:  Ashley’s  three  favourite  pastimes  are 
reading,  her  stamp  collection,  and  riding  horses. 


Parallel:  I completed  three  tasks  yesterday: 
I washed  the  car,  I bought  the  groceries,  and 
I went  to  the  bank. 

Not  Parallel:  I completed  three  tasks 
yesterday:  I washed  the  car,  bought  the 
groceries,  and  I went  to  the  bank. 


If  you  have  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive,  you  can  get  a better  understanding  of 
how  to  keep  grammatical  structures  parallel  by  watching  the  segment  titled  Parallel 
Structure  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM. 

5.  Complete  the  sentences  that  follow  using  parallel  structure. 


a.  Jean,  who  quit  his  job  at  the  store,  enjoyed 


and 


b.  Quitting  his  job  at  the  store.  Jean 

c.  Planning  to 

and 

, and 

O " 

Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

' Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  137. 
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Using  parallel  structure  is  one  way  to  create  an  effective  sentence,  but,  of  course, 
there  are  many  other  techniques  as  well.  Now  use  the  simple  sentence  that  follows  to 
respond  to  the  questions  that  come  after  it. 


Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

6.  a.  Add  another  independent  clause  to  this  simple  sentence,  using  a coordinating 
conjunction  to  join  the  two  clauses.  Don’t  forget  to  use  a comma  after  the 
first  clause. 

b.  What  kind  of  a sentence  have  you  created? 


7.  a.  Add  another  independent  clause  to  the  simple  sentence  you’ve  been  given,  but 


^ this  time  use  a semicolon  and  conjunctive  adverb  to  join  the  two  clauses. 

(Note:  Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  a list  of 
conjunctive  adverbs.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar.) 

b.  What  kind  of  a sentence  have  you  created  this  time? 

8.  a.  Now  go  back  to  the  original  simple  sentence  and  add  a dependent  clause  to  it 
using  a subordinating  conjunction  to  join  the  two  clauses. 

b.  What  kind  of  a sentence  have  you  now  created? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  137. 


In  question  8. a.,  you  created  a complex  sentence  by 
adding  a dependent  clause  to  the  original  simple 
sentence  with  a subordinating  conjunction.  Another 
way  to  create  a complex  sentence  is  to  insert  a 
dependent  clause  after  the  subject  Lena.  Here’s  an 
example: 


Lena,  who  was  worrying  about  her  mother, 
phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 


A dependent  clause  that  describes  a noun  in  this  I > ! 

way  is  called  an  adjective  dependent  clause. 

Adjective  dependent  clauses  start  with  subordinating  conjunctions  that  are  also 
pronouns.  The  most  common  ones  are  who,  whose,  and  whom  (for  clauses  that 
describe  people)  and  that  and  which  (for  clauses  that  describe  things).  An  adjective 
dependent  clause  describing  a place  begins  with  where.  When  it  describes  a time,  it 
begins  with  when. 
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9.  Create  two  complex  sentences  with  adjective  dependent  clauses,  using  different 
subordinating  conjunctions  to  refer  to  Lena. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  138. 


10.  The  sentences  that  follow  are  correct  but  not  very  effective  because  in  each 
example,  the  two  clauses  are  joined  with  the  conjunction  and.  Think  about  the 
different  ways  that  the  two  ideas  could  be  combined;  then  rewrite  each  sentence 
in  two  different  ways  to  make  it  more  effective.  The  first  two  have  been  done  for 
you  as  examples. 

a.  I wanted  to  go  to  Jasper,  and  Chris  wanted  to  go  to  Banff. 

• uMAnted  to-  ^oA^pm;  Gh/iii  uMi^died  tap  1^041^. 

• 9 mcmted  tap  ta  ^aAype/i  wdiemaA  GkniL  UMmted  tap  ta 

b.  Mel  is  my  best  friend,  and  she  is  going  to  share  an  apartment  with  me. 

• Mel,  wha  iL  mip  hedt  jpimxL,  iA^  pincp  ta  6ltXA/i£^  an  apxMtmenl  wAlk  me. 

• Mel,  imp  hedl  jpend,  iL  pimp  ta  an  apA/dmeM  uUtk  me. 

c.  I didn’t  finish  my  work,  and  I can’t  go  to  the  game. 

d.  The  elk  chased  the  tourist,  and  it  attacked 
the  park  warden. 

e.  Mr.  Homeniuk  gave  us  a ride,  and  he 
offered  to  help  us. 

f.  Angelina  is  my  brother’s  girlfriend,  and  I went  to  the  play  with  her. 

g.  His  computer  is  quite  old,  and  it  has  lots  of  memory. 

h.  Mrs.  Avery  made  a donation  to  the  charity,  and  she  offered  to  help  with  the 
fundraising. 

i.  The  scientist  gathered  all  the  information,  and  she  made  a report. 

j.  Terry  made  the  popcorn,  and  I watched  the  kids. 

^C^^f?youf  responsefr  with  those, in  Vrle  Appendi?pf fetion  s/feivitV^  orT page  1 sk  \ 
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In  this  activity,  you’ve  reviewed  much  of  what  you  learned  this  year  about  effeetive 
sentence  structure;  however,  to  be  safe,  you  should  go  baek  and  do  a more  thorough 
review  on  your  own  before  writing  the  final  test.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  shift  your 
focus  and  think  about  interpreting  visual  messages. 


1 


trategies 


Activity  3:  Sharpening  Your  Viewing  Skills 


How  confident  do  you  feel  about  your 
skills  as  a visual  communicator?  The 
final  test  for  this  eourse  will  likely 
have  some  questions  related  to  visual 
communication.  For  example,  you 
might  be  expected  to  view  a 
photograph,  a drawing,  or  a cartoon 
and  answer  questions  about  it. 

Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind: 

• The  image  (photograph, 
drawing,  or  cartoon)  has  a 
subject  (a  topic).  Think  about 
how  the  image  presents  a 
message  about  this  subject. 


• The  image  has  a focus.  In  a photograph,  the  eamera  is  focused  on  someone  or 
something.  In  drawings  and  cartoons,  the  artist  focuses  on  a particular  person  or 
thing.  Think  about  the  part  of  the  image  that  your  eye  is  drawn  to.  Ask  why  the 
photographer  or  artist  wants  you  to  look  at  this  partieular  part. 


• Most  images  express  an  emotion  or  ereate  a mood.  Think  about  how  you  feel  as 
you  look  at  the  image.  Details  in  the  image  develop  the  mood;  ask  yourself  what 
details  or  features  about  an  image  help  ereate  the  mood  you’re  experieneing. 


• Artists  and  photographers  use  different  techniques  to 
present  visual  messages.  Artists,  for  example,  may 
emphasize — and  even  exaggerate — eertain  features 
of  their  subjects  to  create  a particular  effect.  Artists 
also  use  elements  like  colour,  texture,  and  shape  for 
effect.  Photographers  eonsider  sueh  things  as 
lighting,  camera  angles  and  distance,  and  colour  to 
create  an  effect. 
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* Handbook 


Before  responding  to  the  questions  that  follow,  turn  to  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  and  take  a look  at  Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other 
Ways.  There,  under  Viewing  and  Representing  Skills,  you’ll  find  a good  review  of 
viewing  skills  and  techniques. 


Crossroads  9 


1.  Turn  first  to  pages  288  and  289  in  Crossroads  9,  and  look  at  the  photograph  you’ll 
find  there  of  a man  and  a boy.  As  you  respond  to  the  following  questions,  base 
your  answer  on  this  photograph. 


a.  What  is  the  focus  of  this  photograph? 

b.  What  do  you  think  the  message  of  the  photograph  is? 

c.  What  mood  does  the  photograph  suggest? 

(Hint:  How  do  you  feel  as  you  look  at  the 
photograph?) 

d.  What  details  or  aspects  of  the  photograph  help 
to  create  the  mood? 

e.  What  photographic  techniques  can  you  pick 
out  in  this  photograph  that  are  used  to  enhance 
its  mood  and  message?  (Hint:  Think  about 
lighting,  camera  angles  and  distance,  and  colour.) 

2.  Now  turn  to  page  205  in  Crossroads  9 and  examine  the  drawing.  You’ll  likely 
recognize  it  from  Module  5.  Base  your  responses  to  the  questions  that  follow  on 
this  drawing. 

a.  What  perspective  has  the  artist  used  to  create  this  drawing? 


b.  What  is  the  effect  of  using  this  perspective? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  139. 


\ 
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\ 3.  Next,  turn  to  page  111  in  Crossroads  9 and  study  the  painting  you’ll  find  on  that 


page. 


a.  What  perspective  has  the  artist  used  to  create  this  image? 

b.  What  is  the  effect  of  using  this  perspective? 

c.  What  mood  is  suggested  in  the  image? 

d.  What  details  or  aspects  of  the  drawing  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
drawing’s  mood? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  140. 


(j 


That  painting  on  page  111  is  so  realistic  I almost  wondered  at 
first  if  it  was  a photograph. 


I know  what  you  mean.  Both  it  and  the  painting  on  page  107 
are  done  by  the  Canadian  painter  Ken  Danby.  If  you’re  a 
hockey  fan,  you  may  be  familiar  with  his  most  famous  painting 
called  “At  the  Crease” — a picture  of  a hockey  goalie. 


Did  you  know  that  Ken  Danby  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  famous 
realistic  painters?  Bom  in  Ontario  in  1940,  Danby  early  on 
achieved  success  for  his  highly  realistic  paintings — at  a time 
when  many  other  artists  were  turning  up  their  noses  at  realism 
in  favour  of  abstract  styles.  Danby ’s  paintings  have  sold  for  up  to 
$250  000,  and  more  than  100  000  prints  of  “At  the  Crease”  have 
been  sold  in  North  America  alone. 


“At  the  Crease”  has  been  called  by  some  “the  quintessential 
Canadian  work  of  art” — that  is,  the  work  of  art  that  best  gets  at  the 
essence  of  being  Canadian. 
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Internet 


Going  Further 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  can  see  many  of  Ken  Danby’s  paintings; 
simply  use  your  favourite  search  engine  and  enter  his  name.  Here  are  a couple  of  sites 
to  get  you  started: 

• http://www.KenDanby.ca 


• http://www.trilliuni-arts.on.ca/sports/kdlO-niask.html 


Crossroads  9 


To  finish  up  Activity  3,  turn  to  page  107  of  Crossroads  9 and  carefully  consider  the 
image  painted  by  Ken  Danby.  Don’t  just  think  about  the  painting;  try  to  be  aware  of 
how  it  makes  you  feel — and  why.  When  you’ve  studied  the  painting  for  a while,  do 
the  journal  entry  that  follows. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

V . . • What  mood  is  created  in  this  image?  How  does  it  make  you  feef.^ 

• What  details  and  aspects  of  the  image  contribute  to  the  rnood*.^ 

• What  techniques  has  the  artist  used  to  develop  his  mood? 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  thought  about  some  of  the  ways  in  which  images  can 
communicate  ideas  and  feelings.  You’ve  seen  that  most  images  focus  on  a subject, 
present  a message,  establish  a mood,  and  use  details  to  create  effects.  Photographers 
and  visual  artists  use  a variety  of  techniques  to  convey  messages  and  feelings  by  way 
of  images. 


In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  learn  more  about  what  to  expect  when  writing  the  final  test 
and  how  to  prepare  for  it. 
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Chances  are  that  you’ll  soon  be  writing  a final  test  for  English  Language  Arts  9. 
While  it  will  be  up  to  your  teacher  to  decide  on  just  what  format  the  test  will  follow, 
there  are  certain  types  of  questions  that  you  should  be  prepared  for.  This  activity  will 
try  to  help  you  prepare  for  the  sorts  of  things  you  may  encounter  in  your  course  test. 


Recall  that  as  a Grade  9 student,  you’ll*also  be  writing  the  Provincial 
Achievement  Test  for  English  Language  Arts.  Your  teacher  will  provide  you  with' 
information  about  the  content  of  this  test  and  suggestions  about  how  you  should 
prepare  for  it. 


Preparing  for  a Test 

If  you’ve  conscientiously  completed  the  questions  and  assignments  in  all  of  the 
modules  of  this  course,  you  should  already  be  well  prepared  to  write  the  final  test. 
However,  you  should  review  all  the  modules.  Here  are  three  ideas  for  how  to 
approach  this  task: 


• Review  your  assignments  and  module  tests.  Think  about  what  you  did  right  and 
what  you  did  wrong.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  your  mistakes. 

•Use  the  glossaries  at  the  end  of  each  module  to  help  you  review.  As  you  read 
each  term,  eover  its  definition  and  ask  yourself  if  you  understand  what  the  term 
means.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  memorize  the  definition,  but  you  should  be 
confident  that  you  understand  the  term. 


• Identify  the  things  you  find  most  challenging.  What  modules  were  most  difficult 
for  you?  What  questions  and  assignments  did  you  find  to  be  the  greatest 
challenge?  Spend  some  time  rereading  those  sections.  You  may  need  to  redo 
some  exercises  for  extra  practice. 
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Doing  well  on  a test  is  mostly  the  result  of  thorough  preparation.  Your  attitude  toward 
studying  and  taking  the  test  will  influence  how  well  you  do. 


Hailey;  I hate  writing  tests.  I never  do  my  best  work  on  a test.  I don’t  know  why;  my  mind 
just  sort  of  goes  blank  when  I’m  nervous. 


Jason:  Personally,  I don’t  mind  tests.  I usually  do  quite  well  on  them.  I figure  that  a test  is 
just  another  obstacle  that  you  can  overcome  with  planning  and  some  work.  A week  or 
two  before  the  test,  I make  up  a study  schedule.  Then  I try  to  study  one  part  of  the 
course  every  day. 

‘ Hailey;  You  must  be  really  organized. ! don’t  think  I could  ever  manage  that. 

’ Jason:  I guess  I am  organized,  but  I’m  like  that  because  in  the  long  run  ifs  easier.  1 hate 
trying  to  study  everything  the  night  before  the  exam,  if  you  try  to  review  a whole  course 
* at  once,  you  end  up  in  a panic,  and  you  stay  up  too  late.  Then,  on  the  day  of  the  exam, 
you  feel  tired  and  nervous — and  you  don’t  really  know  the  stuff  very  well  anyway. 

Hailey:  That’s  usually  the  way  I feel  when  I write  an  exam. 

Jason:  Not  me.  I do  my  final  review  the  night  before  the  test,  but  I don’t  stay  up  late.  I get 
. whatever  I need  ready  so  that  I’m  not  rushing  around  the  next  morning  trying  to  find 
pens  or  batteries  for  my  calculator.  On  the  day  of  the  test,  I get  up,  shower,  eat  a good 
breakfast,  and  I’m  ready  to  go.  When  I start  the  exam,  I feel  alert  and  confident. 


Your  study  skills  and  habits  have  a significant  impact  on  your  test  results.  Here  are 
some  points  to  keep  in  mind  about  studying: 

• Choose  a quiet  place  to  study  where  you  won’t  be  distracted.  Avoid  studying 
where  you  can  hear  a radio  or  watch  television  (unless  you  definitely  know  that 
you’re  one  of  those  rare  people  who  focus  best  when  there’s  background  noise, 
in  which  case  some  music  might  be  okay).  You  need  to  concentrate  to  study 
effectively. 

• As  you  study,  keep  a pen  and  paper  nearby.  Jot  down  important  points  or  page 
numbers  of  difficult  material  so  that  you  can  review  them  again. 

• Develop  a study  schedule.  Be  realistic;  you  can’t  study  well  when  you’re  tired. 
Try  working  hard  for  an  hour  and  then  taking  a fifteen-minute  break  as  a 
reward. 
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1.  Another  factor  that  will  affect  your  success  on  a test  is  the  way  you  approach  it. 
Complete  the  checklist  that  follows  to  assess  your  test-writing  skills  and 
strategies. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4 on  page  140. 
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Questions  to  Expect 

As  noted  earlier,  it  will  be  up  to  your  teacher  to  decide  on  th 
sorts  of  questions  you’ll  be  given  in  your  final  test  for  this  c( 
However,  what  follows  are  four  common  types  of  questions 
you’re  likely  to  find  on  most  English  language  arts  tests: 


• multiple-choice  questions  designed  to  test  your 


knowledge  and  skills 


short-answer  questions  designed  to  test  your  skills  in 


creating  correct  and  effective  sentences  - 

• short-answer  questions  designed  to  test  your  skills  in  interpreting  literature 
and/or  visual  communication 

• a long-answer  (or  essay)  question  to  test  your  skills  in  organizing  and 
presenting  ideas  in  a written  message 

You  may  find  some  types  of  questions  on  a test  to  be  more  difficult  than  others.  Here 
are  a few  suggestions  to  help  you  with  the  types  of  questions  that  you  may  encounter 
on  your  final  test  in  this  course. 

Multiple-Choice  Questions 

Most  multiple-choice  questions  offer  four  possible  answers.  Sometimes  there’s  one 
right  answer  while  all  the  others  are  wrong;  but  frequently  in  an  English  language  arts 
test,  you’re  asked  to  pick  the  best  answer  out  of  four,  any  one  of  which  may  be  partly 
correct.  This  means  that  you  shouldn’t  settle  on  the  first  answer  that  looks  right  and 
ignore  the  others;  rather,  you  must  consider  all  four  answers  very  carefully. 

When  answering  multiple-choice  questions,  you  may  be  able  to  eliminate  one  or  two 
answers  easily,  but  often  the  ones  left  look  equally  correct.  The  following  strategies 
may  help  make  your  decision  easier: 

• Read  the  question  again  carefully.  Watch  for  words  like  not.  If  the  question  asks 
you  to  select  the  best  answer,  all  alternatives  could  be  correct.  You’ll  have  to  use 
your  judgment  to  decide  which  answer  is  best. 

• Before  you  read  the  possible  answers,  try  to  answer  the  question  mentally.  Then 
choose  the  answer  that’s  closest  to  the  one  you  came  up  with. 

• If  the  question  relates  to  a text,  reread  the  appropriate  part  of  the  text  or  take  a 
second  look  at  the  image  before  you  select  your  answer. 
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• Don’t  rush  through  a multiple-choice  test.  The  questions  and  the  possible 
answers  are  designed  to  test  your  reading  skills.  If  you  read  too  quickly,  you’ll 
miss  important  signals  or  clues.  Read  all  the  possible  answers  before  making 
your  final  choice. 

• If  you  can’t  figure  out  a question,  mark  its  number  and  move  on.  You  can  come 
back  to  the  question  later  for  a second  look.  If  you  spend  too  much  time  on  one 
question,  you  may  be  short  of  time  for  other  parts  of  the  test. 


The  examples  that  follow  illustrate  some  of  the  types  of  multiple-choice  questions 
you  might  expect  to  see  on  your  final  test.  Test  your  skills  by  giving  them  a try. 

2.  In  the  poem  “Silver”  (see  Activity  1 of  this  section),  the  poet  appeals  to  his 
audience’s  sense  of  hearing  by  using 

A.  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia 

B.  rhythm,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia 

C.  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  alliteration 

D.  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  onomatopoeia 

3.  The  tone  in  the  poem  “Silver”  is  best  described  as 

A.  exciting 

B.  frightening 

C.  eerie 

D.  serene 

4.  The  birds  and  animals  in  the  poem  “Silver” 

A.  have  turned  into  metal 

B.  are  part  of  a metal  sculpture 

C.  look  silver  in  the  moonlight 

D.  have  been  put  under  a spell 


And  if  your  test  has  a separate  answer  sheet,  be  sure  you’re 
always  answering  the  right  question.  If  you  skip  a question,  it’s 
easy  to  forget  to  leave  that  spot  blank  on  the  answer  sheet  and 
put  your  response  to  the  next  question  in  that  space. 


If  you  make  this  slip,  every  question  you  answer  after  it  will  be 
misaligned,  and  you’ll  risk  getting  a very  poor  rhark  even  if  you 
know  the  material  well. 
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5.  Which  of  the  following  groups  of  words  is  a correctly  written  sentence? 

A.  Whenever  Gerry  works  late  or  is  delayed  at  the  office. 

B.  Marinna  is  never  on  time,  she’s  sometimes  late  for  school  and  work. 

C.  Because  they  switched  planes,  their  luggage  didn’t  arrive  when  they  did. 

D.  Takeo  isn’t  sure  about  his  project,  he  won’t  finish  it  tomorrow. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  not  properly  punctuated? 

A.  “We  should  get  started,”  the  chairperson  murmured,  “so  that  we  can  finish 
early.” 

B.  The  class  voted  to  plan  a trip  to  the  IMAX  theatre,  however,  they  didn’t  know 
how  much  it  would  cost. 

C.  Shelby  stared  at  the  unruly  children,  but  they  ignored  her  until  she  called  their 
mother. 

D.  The  elderly  man  choked,  gasped,  and  gagged — then  suddenly  started  turning 
blue. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4 on  page  140. 


Short-Answer  Questions 


On  your  final  test,  you  may  also  be  asked  to  write  short  answers  to  a number  of 
questions.  Short  answers  are  normally  anything  from  one  or  two  sentences  up  to  two 
paragraphs.  Here  are  some  suggestions  to  help  you  do  these  questions  effectively: 


• Read  the  question  carefully.  Plan  your  response  so  that  you  make  sure  you 
answer  the  question  that  was  asked.  You  won’t  get  marks  for  ideas  that  don’t 
relate  to  the  question. 


• To  get  full  marks,  your  answer  should  be  correct  and  complete.  One  sentence 
may  not  provide  enough  information  on  a question  worth  more  than  one  mark.  | 
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• Answer  in  complete  sentences  unless  you’re  instructed  otherwise. 


• If  the  questions  relate  to  a text,  support  your  ideas  with  specific  details. 


• If  time  allows,  proofread  each  answer  before  moving  to  the  next  question.  If 
there  isn’t  enough  time,  move  on  to  the  next  question  and  do  whatever 
proofreading  you  can  when  you’ve  finished  the  test. 


• Quickly  reread  each  question  after  responding  to  it  to  make  sure  you  answered 
it.  Some  questions  may  include  irrelevant  and/or  misleading  information. 
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I’m  bothered  by  this  business  of  proofreading  and  editing  my 
work  on  a test.  I tend  to  work  slowly,  and  if  I start  going  over  my 
work,  I’ll  probably  never  finish. 


Good  point.  The  fact  is  that  teachers  know  that  students  have 
to  work  quickly  on  tests  and  that  they’re  under  pressure,  so 
they  don’t  expect  the  same  degree  of  perfection  that  they  do 
for  other  assignments. 


If  you  tend  to  work  slowly,  don’t  waste  time  revising,  editing, 
and  proofreading.  Always  keep  your  eye  on  the  clock  and 
pace  yourself.  But  if  you  finish  with  time  left  over,  be  sure  you 
make  the  most  of  it  by  going  back  and  improving  your  work 
any  way  you  can. 


Here’s  a sample  short-answer  question: 

What  mood  is  created  in  the  image  on  page  107  in  Crossroads  91  (4  marks) 
Now  here’s  one  student’s  answer: 

VAe  mood  in  tliM  'pMdu^  H c^loonuf.  dho  woman  6oid. 


How  many  marks  would  you  give  for  this  short 
answer?  The  student  has  given  an  answer  in 
complete  sentences.  However,  how  complete  is 
the  answer?  Has  the  student  used  specific 
details  from  the  text  to  support  his  or  her  idea? 


Here’s  another  student’s  answer  to  consider: 


You  may  not  agree  with  this  answer;  in  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  there’s  a hint  of  a 
smile  showing  on  what  viewers  can  see  of  the  woman’s  face  and  that  the  painting’s 
mood  is  serene  and  peaceful  rather  than  gloomy.  Nevertheless,  the  student  has  written 
a complete  answer  and  backed  it  up  with  well-chosen  details  from  the  painting.  That’s 
what  matters. 

Now  it’s  your  turn.  Try  to  create  a complete  answer  for  question  7.  Aim  for  a 
3-  or  4-mark  answer  by  including  details  from  the  text  to  support  your  ideas. 

7.  Why  does  the  poet  personify  (use  personification  for)  the  moon  in  the 
poem  “Silver”? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section^  3:  Activity  4 On  page  141 . 


Long-Answer  Questions 

On  your  test,  you’ll  likely  be  required  to  write  one  longer  composition  to  demonstrate 
your  writing  skills.  Long-answer  questions  are  used  to  evaluate  several  different 
skills  including 

• thought  and  understanding 

• organization 

• style 

• mastery  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization 
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Following  are  some  tips  to  help  you  with  any 


• Look  at  the  evaluation  information  carefully  so  that  you  know  how  your  answer 
will  be  marked. 


• Read  the  question  carefully.  Be  sure  you  do  everything  that  you’re  asked  to  do. 

• If  time  allows,  take  a few  minutes  to  create  a web  (or  utilize  some  other 
method)  to  generate  ideas;  then  make  a short  outline  of  whatever  sort  works  for 
you  to  organize  your  ideas.  An  outline  will  help  you  stick  to  the  topic. 

• Remember  that  a longer  composition  needs  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an 
ending.  The  length  of  the  composition  will  depend  partly  on  how  much  time 
you  have  to  write  it.  In  general,  however,  you  should  aim  for  at  least  five 
paragraphs. 

• You  likely  won’t  have  enough  time  to  make  a 
complete  draft.  However,  you  might  want  to  draft 
your  introductory  paragraph.  Then  you  should 
quickly  revise  and  edit  your  introduction, 
recopy  it,  and  complete  your  essay. 

If  you  have  time,  you  could  pause,  draft  your 
conclusion  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper,  and 
then  copy  your  polished  conclusion  at  the  end 
of  your  essay. 

• Time  management  is  important  when  you’re  writing  a long  answer.  Don’t  spend 
too  much  time  on  the  planning  or  introduction.  You  must  have  time  to  complete 
your  essay. 
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Allow  enough  time  to  proofread  and  edit  your  work  if  possible. 


Here’s  a sample  long-answer  question  that  may  be 
similar  to  one  you’ll  encounter  on  your  final  test. 


Many  people  looking  at  the  photograph  on  page  107  in  Crossroads  9 think  that  the 
woman  depicted  there  looks  lonely  and  unhappy.  Write  a personal  essay  about  the 
theme  of  loneliness.  Use  your  own  experience  and  your  observations  of  other  people 
to  suggest  how  people  can  overcome  feelings  of  loneliness. 


Your  essay  will  be  graded  according  to  the  following  assessment  criteria: 
Content  (10  marks) 

• purpose 

• ideas 

• support  for  ideas 
Organization  (5  marks) 

• focus  on  the  topic 

• coherence:  connections  between  ideas 

• introduction  and  conclusion 

Writing  Skills  (5  marks) 

• sentence  structure 

• word  choices 

• spelling,  grammar,  capitalization,  and  punctuation 


8.  Respond  to  the  sample  question. 

a.  Use  a web  to  generate  ideas  that  you  could  use  to  answer  this  question. 

b.  Next,  create  an  outline  for  your  essay. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4 on  page  141. 


And  that’s  it;  with  some  study  on  your  own,  you  should  be  ready  to  write  your 
English  Language  Arts  9 Final  Test.  Good  luck! 
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Conclusion 
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In  this  section,  you’ve  reviewed  some  of  the  concepts  covered  in  this  course.  You’ve 
used  your  skills  to  interpret  poetry  and  visual  texts  and  to  create  effective  sentences. 
In  the  last  activity,  you  were  given  help  with  the  different  sorts  of  questions  that 
you’ll  likely  be  asked  to  answer  on  your  final  test. 

Remember  to  reread  this  section  when  you’re  preparing  for  your  final  test.  And  when 
you’re  writing  the  test,  keep  in  mind  the  tips  you’ve  been  given. 


jigriment 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  8B,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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This  module  completes  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9.  You  took  a 
side  trip  through  a different  world  when  you  read  your  novel.  You  also  spent  some 
time  thinking  about  yourself  as  a communicator  of  language  and  as  a learner.  You 
reflected  on  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  language  arts  and  on  your 
achievements  in  this  course. 

This  module  has  also  helped  you  to  prepare  for  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Einal 
Test.  If  you  review  your  modules  and  follow  the  suggestions  in  the  last  section  of  this 
module,  you  should  do  well  when  it  comes  time  to  write  your  test. 

Your  circle  is  now  complete;  you’ve  finished  this  journey,  and  you’re  just  about  ready 
to  start  a new  one!  If  you’ve  done  well  in  English  Language  Arts  9,  you’re  in  an 
excellent  position  to  have  a great  start  to  Grade  10.  Good  luck  on  your  next  journey! 


Module  Summary 


COURSE  SURVEY  FOR  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS  9 

(©2001) 


After  you  have  completed  the  assignments  in  this  course^  please  fill  out  this  questionnaire  and  mail  it  to  the 
address  given  on  the  last  page.  This  course  is  designed  in  a new  distance  learning  format,  so  we  are  interested 
in  your  responses.  Your  constructive  comments  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  future  course  revisions  can  then 
incorporate  any  necessary  improvements. 

Name  Age  □ under  19  □ 19  to  40  □ over  40 

Address  File  No.  

Date  


Design 

1.  This  course  contains  a series  of  Student  Module  Booklets.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  separate  booklets? 


2.  Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  a correspondence  or  distance  learning  course  that  arrived  as  one  large  volume? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  which  style  do  you  prefer? 


3.  The  Student  Module  Booklets  contain  a variety  of  self-assessed  activities.  Did  you  find  it  helpful  to  be  able  to 
check  your  work  and  have  immediate  feedback? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  explain. 


4.  Were  the  questions  and  directions  easy  to  understand? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 
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Course  Survey 


5.  Each  section  may  contain  Going  Further  activities.  Did  you  complete  any  of  these  activities?  Did  you  find 
these  activities  beneficial? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


6.  Did  you  understand  what  was  expected  in  the  Assignment  Booklets? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


7.  The  course  materials  were  designed  to  be  completed  by  students  working  independently  at  a distance.  Were 
you  always  aware  of  what  you  had  to  do? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  provide  details. 


8.  This  distance  learning  course  may  include  an  assortment  of  drawings,  photographs,  and  charts, 
a.  Did  you  find  the  visuals  in  this  course  helpful? 

□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


b.  Did  you  find  the  variety  of  visuals  in  this  course  motivating? 
□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 
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9.  Some  activities  may  have  called  for  the  use  of  an  audiocassette,  videocassette,  or  CD.  Did  you  use  these 
forms  of  media? 

□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


Only  students  enrolled  in  a junior  high  course  need  to  complete  the  following  question. 

10.  The  Student  Module  Booklet  may  have  directed  you  to  work  with  your  teacher.  How  well  did  you  work  as  a 
team? 

Student’s  comments:  


Teacher’s  comments: 


Course  Content 

1.  Was  enough  detailed  information  provided  to  help  you  learn  the  expected  skills  and  objectives? 
□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


2.  Did  you  find  the  workload  reasonable? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 
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3.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  reading  level? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


4.  How  would  you  assess  your  general  reading  level? 

□ poor  reader  □ average  reader  □ good  reader 

5.  Was  the  material  presented  clearly  and  with  sufficient  depth? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


General 

1 . What  did  you  like  least  about  the  course? 


2.  What  did  you  like  most  about  the  course? 


Additional  Comments 
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Only  students  enrolled  with  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  need  to  complete  the  remaining 
questions. 


1.  Did  you  contact  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  for  help  or  information  while  doing  your  course? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  approximately  how  many  times?  

Did  you  find  the  staff  helpful? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


2.  Were  you  able  to  fax  any  of  your  assignment  response  pages? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  comment  on  the  value  of  being  able  to  do  this. 


3.  If  you  mailed  your  assignment  response  pages,  how  long  did  it  take  for  their  return? 


4.  Was  the  feedback  you  received  from  your  correspondence  or  distance  learning  teacher  helpful? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  this  questionnaire. 
Your  feedback  is  important  to  us.  Please  return  this 
questionnaire  to  the  address  on  the  right. 

If  you  are  enrolled  at  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 
and  have  been  mailing  your  Assignment  Booklets  to  ADLC, 
you  may  return  this  questionnaire  with  the  final  Assignment 
Booklet  in  the  course. 


Learning  Technologies  Branch 
Box  4000 
Barrhead,  Alberta 
T7N  1P4 
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APPENDIX 


Master  Glossary 

Abstract:  a summary  of  a longer  text 

Abstract  language:  language  that  describes 
ideas  and  emotions  rather  than  people, 
places,  objects,  and  animals  in  the  real  world 

Accent:  the  way  words  are  pronounced  in  an 
area  or  region;  emphasis  on  one  or  more 
syllables 

Acknowledgments:  a list  of  sources  for  items 
included  in  a book 

Active  reader:  someone  who  uses  various 

strategies  to  increase  reading  comprehension 

Adage:  a well-used  saying,  similar  to  a proverb 

Adjective:  a word  that  describes  a noun  or  a 
pronoun 

Adverb:  a word  that  assists  or  describes  a verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb 

Adverb  phrase:  a group  of  words  working 
together  as  an  adverb 

Agenda:  an  outline  of  the  items  to  be  discussed 
at  a meeting 

Alliteration:  words  that  begin  with  the  same 
consonant  sound 

Allude:  refer 

Allusion:  a reference  to  something  well-known, 
such  as  a person,  event,  or  literary  work 

Analogy:  a comparison 

Anchor:  a person  who  coordinates  a news  show 
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Anecdote:  a short  story  about  a memorable  event 
that  is  often  told  to  help  clarify  a point  that 
the  speaker  or  writer  is  making 

Antagonist:  the  person,  group,  or  force  opposing 
the  main  character  in  a work  of  fiction 

Antecedent:  the  noun(s)  to  which  a pronoun 
refers 

Antiheroic  character:  a character  in  literature 
who  is  weak,  afraid,  and  uncertain 

Antonym:  a word  that  has  the  opposite  meaning 

Art  essay:  a collection  of  visual  artistic 
representations,  such  as  drawings  or 
photographs,  that  convey  meaning  to  the 
viewer 

Audience:  the  person  or  people  who  read  the 
work 

Auditory  appeal:  language  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing 

Auditory  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing;  also  called  auditory  appeal 

Aural:  having  to  do  with  hearing 

Backdrop:  a large  cloth,  hung  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  painted  to  represent  a place 

Ballad:  a song  or  poem,  characterized  with 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  that  tells  a story  in 
stanzas 

Bard:  a poet  of  times  past  who  sang  songs  and 
poems 

Bibliography:  a list  of  reference  material  used 
by  a writer 
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Biographical:  concerning  someone’s  life 

Body  language:  the  gestures,  expressions,  and 
postures  by  which  people,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  send  messages 

Brainstorm:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  on  a particular  topic 

Broad  appeal:  of  interest  to  the  majority  of  the 
people 

Byline:  the  line  beneath  the  title  of  a news  story 
giving  the  writer’s  name 

i;  Call  number:  letters  and  numbers  placed  on  the 
covers  of  books  and  other  materials  in  a 
I library  so  they  can  be  organized  on  the 

ji  shelves 

Camcorder:  a compact,  portable  video  camera 
, and  recorder 

Card  catalogue:  a cabinet  holding  cards  that 
list  or  identify  the  materials  in  a library 

! Caricature:  a drawing  that  exaggerates  the 
peculiarities  or  defects  of  its  subject 

Charades:  a game  in  which  people  try  to 
convey  meaning  by  acting  out  words  or 
sayings 

Choral  reading:  an  oral  reading  of  a poem  in 
which  a number  of  voices  take  part 

Chronological  order:  the  order  in  which  events 
actually  occurred  in  time 

Citing:  giving  credit  to  those  people  whose 
words  and  ideas  you’ve  used  in  an  essay  or 
report 


Classified  ad:  the  newspaper  section  containing 
ads  that  are  classified  into  different  categories 

Clause:  a group  of  words  with  a subject  and  verb 

Cliche:  an  overused  expression 

Cliffhanger:  a type  of  story  ending  that  leaves 
the  reader  in  suspense 

Climax:  the  part  of  the  story,  usually  close  to  the 
end,  where  the  suspense  is  greatest 

Clincher:  a strong  final  argument  or  statement 

Coherence:  the  arrangement  of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one  idea  moves  clearly  and 
smoothly  to  the  next 

Coincidence:  the  chance  occurrence  at  the  same 
time  of  two  things  that  seem  somehow 
connected 

Collaboration:  working  together 

Colloquial  expression:  a word  or  phrase  that 
naturally  occurs  in  everyday  speech  but  is  out 
of  place  in  more  formal  language 

Colloquial  language:  the  use  of  casual, 
everyday  expressions 

Comma  splice:  a run-on  sentence  in  which  two 
sentences  are  joined  with  a comma 

Complement:  a noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  that 
is  attached  to  the  subject  of  a sentence  by  a 
linking  verb 

Compound-complex  sentence:  a sentence 
created  when  clauses  are  joined  with  at  least 
one  coordinating  and  one  subordinating 
conjunction 
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Complex  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
subordinating  conjunctions  are  used  to  join 
one  or  more  less  important  clauses  to  a 
principal,  or  independent,  clause 

Compound  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
two  or  more  units,  each  of  which  could  have 
stood  alone  as  a sentence,  are  joined  with 
coordinating  conjunctions 

Concrete  poem:  a poem  with  a shape  that 
resembles  some  object 

Conflict:  in  literature,  the  struggle  between  a 
main  character  and  an  opposing  force 

Conjunction:  a word  used  to  join  words  and 
ideas 

Conjunctive  adverb:  an  adverb  that  helps  to 
link  ideas 

Connotation:  the  emotions  and  mental  images 
that  have  become  associated  with  a word 
over  time 

Consensus:  agreement 

Consonant:  in  English,  the  sounds  made  by 
letters  that  are  not  vowels 

Context  clues:  the  information  in  the  sentence 
or  paragraph  that  helps  you  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word 

Contrast:  the  use  of  words,  ideas,  or  images  to 
show  a striking  difference 

Coordinating  conjunctions:  conjunctions  that 
join  words  or  ideas  of  equal  importance 

Copyright:  a law  that  protects  an  author’s  work 
from  being  copied  and  sold  by  other  people 
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Costumes:  the  clothing  worn  by  actors 

Dangling  modifler:  an  error  created  by  using  a 
phrase  without  the  noun  or  pronoun  it 
modifies 

Declarative  sentence:  a sentence  that  gives 
information;  a statement 

Decoding:  reading  an  unfamiliar  word 

Definition:  the  meaning  of  the  word 

Denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  a word 

Dependent  clause:  a clause,  beginning  with  a 
subordinating  conjunction,  that  cannot  stand 
as  a sentence  on  its  own 

Descriptive  writing:  writing  that  shows  how 
something  or  someone  acts  and  looks 

Dewey  decimal  system:  a means  of  classifying 
books  and  other  materials  used  by  most 
school  and  public  libraries 

Dialect:  the  words  and  expressions  used  by  a 
group  of  people  living  in  a particular  area  or 
place 

Dialogue:  conversation 

Diction:  the  words  chosen  by  a writer 

Dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character  must 
choose  between  two  undesirable  alternatives 

Direct  presentation:  a way  of  revealing  a 
character’s  personality  by  directly  telling 
about  the  character 

Directory:  a list  of  topics 
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Dominant  mood:  the  main,  or  principal,  mood 
in  a work  of  literature 

Double  negative:  an  error  made  by  using  two 
negative  words  together 

Draft:  the  first  copy  of  a composition;  a rough 
copy  without  corrections  and  revisions 

Drama:  a way  of  presenting  a story  through 
action 

Dynamic  character:  a character  who 

experiences  growth  or  change  as  a result  of 
events  in  the  story  or  play 

Editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading 
and  correcting  grammatical  problems  and 
errors  in  things  like  capitalization,  spelling, 
and  punctuation 

Editor:  a person  who  gathers  material  written 
by  others;  someone  who  corrects  another 
person’s  writing 

Electronic  speller:  a handheld  device,  similar 
to  a calculator  in  size,  that  gives  the  correct 
spelling  of  words 

Ellipsis:  punctuation  consisting  of  three  dots  in 
a row  used  to  indicate  a break  in  speech,  an 
unfinished  thought,  or  an  omission  in  a 
quotation 

E-mail:  electronic  mail;  messages  sent  over  the 
Internet 

E-mail  address:  the  address  of  a computer  user 
on  the  Internet 

Emphasis:  the  stressing  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  as  compared  to  others 


Epic  poem:  a very  long  poem  relating  the 
adventures  of  one  or  more  heroic  figures 

Etymology:  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  a 
word 

Excerpt:  a selected  piece  of  a text 

Exclamatory  sentence:  a sentence  that 
expresses  emotion 

Explicit:  stated  directly 

Exploratory  or  expressive  writing:  personal 
writing  that  explores  and  expresses  ideas, 
opinions,  and  feelings 

Expository  writing:  writing  that  explains  and 
expresses  an  opinion 

Fact:  a piece  of  information  that  has  been  or 
can  be  verified  as  true  by  objective  standards 

Fantasy  literature:  literature  that’s  imaginary 
and  unrealistic,  often  set  in  the  future  or  in 
different  worlds 

Fiction:  literature  created  principally  by  the 
imagination 

Figurative  language:  language  that  goes 
beyond  its  literal  meaning 

Figures  of  speech:  words  used  in  unusual  ways 
to  create  special  effects 

First-person  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling  a 
story  in  which  a character  is  the  narrator  and 
uses  the  words  I and  we 

Flashback:  a storytelling  technique  in  which  an 
author  breaks  off  the  narration  of  the  story  to 
relate  past  events 
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Focus:  to  concentrate  on  a particular  point  or 
idea 

Folk  tale:  a story  told  by  people  within  a 
culture 

Footer:  a short  title  appearing  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page 

Foreshadowing:  providing  hints  about  events 
that  will  occur  later  in  a story 

Form:  the  way  a poem  or  piece  of  text  looks 

Formal  language:  language  in  which  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
grammatical  accuracy 

Formal  writing:  a writing  style  that  uses 
language  in  which  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  word  choice  and  grammatical  accuracy 

Format:  the  general  appearance,  shape,  or 
arrangement  of  something 

Found  poem:  a poem  created  from  a piece  of 
prose 

Frame:  (also  called  a panel)  a single  picture  in 
a comic  strip 

Free  verse:  a type  of  poetry  that  doesn’t  follow 
conventional  rules  about  rhyme,  rhythm,  and 
form 

Gazetteer:  a dictionary  of  the  names  of  places 
and  their  locations 

Generalization:  a broad  statement  that  risks 
being  false  because  it  assumes  that  all 
people  or  things  behave  in  the  same  way 

Generate:  to  create,  produce,  or  brainstorm 


Glossary:  a list  of  words  with  definitions 

Hanging  indent:  a paragraph  in  which  the  first 
line  begins  at  the  left-hand  margin  and  all 
subsequent  lines  are  indented 

Headline:  the  title  of  a news  story 

Helping  verb:  (also  called  an  auxiliary  verb)  a 
verb  like  has,  will,  or  had  that  is  used  in 
some  tense  forms  to  help  the  main  verb 

Heroic  character:  a character  in  literature  who 
is  strong,  brave,  and  good 

Home  page:  the  first  page  of  an  Internet 
website 

Homographs:  words  that  are  spelled  the  same 
but  have  different  meanings;  for  example, 
play,  bill,  and  ball 

Homonyms:  words  that  have  the  same 

pronunciation  but  different  meanings  and 
spellings;  for  example,  peace  and  piece  or 
site  and  cite 

Human-interest  story:  a news  story  about  an 
event  in  someone’s  life  that  many  people 
would  find  interesting  but  which  has  no 
significant  impact  except  on  the  person  or 
persons  directly  involved 

Hyperbole:  exaggeration  used  for  emphasis  or 
effect 

Imagery:  language  that  enables  you  to  imagine, 
using  your  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and/or  touch 

Images:  mental  pictures 

Imperative  sentence:  a sentence  that  requests 
or  orders  something  to  be  done;  a command 
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Imperative:  the  command  form  of  verbs 

Implicit:  not  stated  directly  but  implied 

Independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand  as 
a sentence  on  its  own 

Index:  an  alphabetical  list  of  topics  covered  in  a 
book  showing  the  page  numbers  on  which 
each  topic  can  be  found;  usually  the  index  is 
at  the  end  of  a book 

Indirect  presentation:  a way  of  revealing  a 
character’s  personality  by  showing  what  the 
character  is  saying,  thinking,  and  doing 

Infer:  make  an  inference;  come  to  a conclusion 
by  reasoning;  understand  an  implicit 
meaning 

Informal  language:  the  relaxed,  personal  sort 
of  language  used  in  everyday  life 

Informal  writing:  a writing  style  that  uses  the 
relaxed,  personal  sort  of  language  used  in 
everyday  life 

Initial  incident:  the  first  event  in  a story,  which 
introduces  the  conflict 

Interjection:  an  exclamation  that  is  not 
grammatically  connected  to  the  words 
around  it 

Internet:  a network  connecting  computers  all 
over  the  world 

Internet  directory:  a website  offering  a 
collection  of  websites  with  information 
related  to  a particular  topic;  an  online 
database 

Interrogative  sentence:  a sentence  that  asks  for 
information;  a question 


Inverted  sentence:  a statement  or  declarative 
sentence  in  which  the  verb  comes  before  the 
subject 

Irony:  a device  used  by  writers  to  show  a 

meaning  or  outcome  that  is  opposite  to  what 
is  expected 

Irregular  verb:  a verb  that  forms  the  past  tense 
in  an  unusual  way  (that  is,  not  with  d or  ed) 

ISBN:  an  international  identification  number 
given  to  books 

Jargon:  technical  language  of  a particular  group 
or  profession;  confusing  language 

Lead:  the  first  sentence  in  a composition  or 
news  story 

Lead  story:  the  story  that  begins  a news  show 

Legend:  a traditional  story  that  has  been  widely 
accepted  as  truth 

Legible:  clear  and  readable 

Library  of  Congress  system:  a means  of 
classifying  books  and  other  materials  used 
by  most  university  and  professional  libraries 

Lighting:  the  lights  used  on  stage;  lighting 
helps  to  create  atmosphere  or  mood 

Linking  verb:  a verb  that  links  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  with  a noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective 

Literally:  relating  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  as  found  in  the  dictionary 

Literary  ballad:  a ballad  composed  by  an 
author,  imitating  the  form  of  a traditional 
ballad 
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Logo:  an  identifying  symbol  used  as  a 

trademark  for  a company,  product,  or  service 

Major  character:  a character  who  plays  an 
important  role  in  a story,  novel,  or  play 

Mass  media:  modem  methods  of 

communicating  quickly  with  large  masses  of 
people;  for  example,  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  and  the  Internet 

Memo:  a short  written  message 

Memoir:  an  anecdote  about  a person’s  past  life 

Metaphor:  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things 
without  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

Mime:  a form  of  drama  in  which  the  actors  use 
no  words  but  convey  everything  through 
gestures  and  expressions 

Minor  character:  a character  who  plays  a 
secondary  role  in  a story,  novel,  or  play 

Minutes:  the  record  of  the  events  and 
discussion  at  a meeting 

Misplaced  modifier:  an  error  created  by 

separating  a word  or  phrase  from  the  word  it 
modifies  or  describes 

Mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the 
audience  by  a work  of  literature  or  piece  of 
visual  communication 

Moral:  a lesson  taught  in  a story 

Motif:  an  image,  word  or  phrase,  object,  or  idea 
that  is  repeated  in  a story  or  play  to  act  as  a 
unifying  device 

Motive:  the  reason  behind  an  action  or  a 
decision 

/ 
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Multiple  meanings:  the  different  meanings  that 
a word  can  have 

Myth:  a traditional  story,  often  about 

superhuman  beings  like  gods  and  goddesses, 
that  usually  explains  the  origins  of  things 

Narrative  hook:  the  first  sentence  or  paragraph 
in  a story,  designed  to  arouse  the  reader’s 
interest  and  curiosity 

Narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from  which  a story  is  told 

Narrative  writing:  writing  that  tells  a story 

Narrator:  the  person  who  tells  a story  in  a work 
of  prose 

Non-fiction:  literature  that  deals  with 
information  and  facts 

Nonprint  material:  items  not  published  on 
paper,  such  as  films,  CDs,  and  audiotapes 

Noun:  a word  that  identifies  something,  such  as 
a person,  a place,  a thing,  an  idea,  or  a 
feeling 

Novel:  a lengthy  work  of  prose  fiction 

Nuances:  slight  differences  in  meaning 

Object:  a noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  an 
action  verb 

Object  of  the  preposition:  the  noun  or  pronoun 
at  the  end  of  a prepositional  phrase 

Omniscient  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling  a 
story  in  which  the  author  acts  as  the  narrator 

Online  catalogue:  a computer  database  listing 
materials  in  a library 
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Online  database:  a website  offering  a 
collection  of  websites  with  information 
related  to  a particular  topic;  an  Internet 
directory 

Onomatopoeia:  a word  that  sounds  like  the 
sound  it  represents 

On  task:  staying  focused  on  a job 

Oral  tradition:  the  custom  of  telling  stories 
orally 

Outcome:  the  part  of  the  story  (usually  at  the 
end)  when  the  conflict  is  resolved 

Pacing:  rate  and  timing 

Parallel  structure:  the  use  of  the  same 
grammatical  form  or  structure 

Parody:  a humorous  imitation  of  something 

Parts  of  speech:  the  eight  categories  of  words 
there  are  based  on  the  functions  they 
perform 

Passage:  a short  piece  of  text 

Past  perfect  tense:  a form  of  past  tense  that 
uses  the  helping  verb  had\  for  example,  had 
gone,  had  done,  had  been,  had  seen,  had 
worked 

Past  tense:  a verb  tense  that  indicates  an  action 
that  occurred  in  the  past  and  that  doesn’t 
involve  a helping  verb  such  as  has,  will,  or 
had 

Pejorative  language:  language  that  insults  or 
demeans  other  people 


Periodical  index:  an  alphabetical  list  of  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  classifying 
each  article  by  author,  title,  and  subject  or 
keyword  and  identifying  precisely  which 
magazine  and  which  issue  the  article 
appeared  in 

Periodicals:  materials,  such  as  newspapers  and 
magazines,  that  are  published  at  regular 
intervals 

Personal  pronouns:  pronouns  referring  to 
people,  such  as  I,  me,  you,  he,  she,  him,  her, 
it,  we,  us,  they,  and  them 

Personification:  giving  human  qualities  to 
things  that  aren’t  human 

Phonetic  spelling:  spelling  a word  the  way  it 
sounds  rather  than  the  way  it’s  usually 
spelled 

Phrase:  a group  of  words,  without  a subject 
and  complete  verb,  acting  as  a unit 

Plagiarism:  using  someone  else’s  words  or 
ideas  without  acknowledgment 

Playwright:  the  author  of  a play 

Plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a story 

Plural:  indicating  more  than  one  thing 

Point  form:  a way  of  recording  information 
using  key  words  and  incomplete  sentences 

Pourquoi  tale:  a story  told  to  explain  some 
natural  feature  or  event  that  is  mysterious  or 
not  understood 

Prefix:  letters  added  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word  or  root,  which  change  the  word’s 
meaning 
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Preposition:  a word  showing  a relationship  of 
time,  position,  and  so  on  between  words  or 
parts  of  a sentence 

Prepositional  phrase:  a group  of  words 
beginning  with  a preposition 

Primary  source:  a direct  and  unaltered  source 
of  information 

Print  material:  items  published  on  paper,  such 
as  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines 

Prior  knowledge:  the  knowledge  of  a subject 
that  you  have  before  you  begin  to  read 

Pronoun:  a word  that  takes  the  place  of  a noun 

Pronunciation  key:  an  explanation  of  the 

symbols  used  to  show  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word 

Proofread:  to  check  carefully  and  correct  errors 

Propaganda:  the  deliberate  spread  of  opinions 
and  beliefs,  often  involving  distortion  of  the 
facts 

Props:  abbreviation  of  properties — the  objects 
actors  use  in  their  roles 

Prose:  ordinary  written  or  spoken  language;  all 
language  that  isn’t  poetry 

Protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 

Proverb:  a wise  saying,  such  as,  “A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush” 

Pseudonym:  a fictitious  name  used  by  an 
author 


Public  domain:  a legal  term  that  describes 
property  (including  literature,  art,  and 
inventions)  not  protected  by  copyright  or 
patents 

Pun:  word  play  that  creates  humour  by  using  a 
word  in  such  a way  that  it  conveys  more 
than  one  meaning 

Purpose  for  reading:  the  reason  for  reading 
something 

Purpose  for  writing:  the  reason  for  writing 

Quest:  a journey  in  search  of  something  noble, 
ideal,  or  holy 

Reading  comprehension:  the  ability  to 
understand  fully  what  is  being  read 

Reading  rate:  the  speed  of  reading 

Reference  books:  books  such  as  encyclopedias, 
atlases,  dictionaries,  and  directories  that  are 
generally  used  to  look  up  names,  numbers, 
dates,  and  other  facts 

Regular  verb:  a verb  that  forms  the  past  tense 
by  adding  d or  ed 

Representing:  a way  of  portraying  ideas 
through  visual  means;  a way  of  sending  a 
message  through  visual  means  without  using 
words 

Revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting 
and  reworking  the  material,  which  involves 
focusing,  developing,  deleting,  reordering, 
and  changing  the  text 

Rhyme:  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of 
words 
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Rhyme  scheme:  a pattern  of  rhyme  in  a poem 

Rhyming  couplet:  two  rhyming  lines  of  poetry 
with  the  same  rhythm 

Rhythm:  in  language,  the  sound  pattern  created 
by  the  flow  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables 

Rising  action:  the  part  of  a story  in  which  the 
author  creates  suspense 

Role:  the  way  writers  present  themselves  to 
readers;  the  task  performed  by  a person  in 
group  work 

Root:  the  main  part  of  a word 

Running  text:  words  that  move  vertically  or 
horizontally  across  the  screen 

Run-on  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
ideas  are  joined  incorrectly 

Sans-serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in 
printing  in  which  individual  letters  have  no 
small  “tails”  or  extensions 

Satire:  a type  of  writing  that  ridicules  or  attacks 
a subject,  either  in  a humorous  or  serious 
way 

Scanning:  glancing  through  print  material  to 
locate  specific  bits  of  information 

Science  fiction:  a type  of  fantasy  literature, 
usually  set  in  the  future,  based  on  scientific 
knowledge 

Script:  a story  (principally  dialogue)  written  to 
be  performed  as  a play  or  a film,  TV  show, 
or  radio  production 


Search  engine:  a website  running  an 

application  that  locates  other  websites  with 
information  on  topics  selected  by  Internet 
users 

Secondary  source:  information  derived  from 
other  sources;  not  itself  the  original  source 

Sentence:  a group  of  words  expressing  a 
complete  thought 

Sentence  fragment:  an  incomplete  sentence 
that’s  set  off  as  though  it  were  complete 

Serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in  printing  in 
which  individual  letters  have  small  “tails”  or 
extensions  at  the  end 

Service  provider:  the  organization  that  links  a 
personal  computer  with  the  Internet 

Set:  the  setting  where  filming  takes  place;  the 
scenery  created  on  a stage 

Setting:  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction  take  place 

Simile:  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things  using 
the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

Singular:  indicating  only  one  thing 

Skimming:  the  fast  reading  of  a text  to 
understand  the  main  points 

Slang:  the  current  expressions  used  by  a group 
of  people 

Slant:  a bias  or  a personal  viewpoint  that 
colours  the  way  a story  is  written 

Slogan:  a word  or  phrase  that  an  organization  or 
business  uses  to  advertise  its  purpose 
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Sonnet:  a poem  with  fourteen  lines  and  a 
regular  rhythm  and  rhyme  pattern,  and 
which  expresses  an  emotion  or  an  idea 

Sound  effects:  the  sounds  created  for  special 
purposes  in  a play 

Speaker:  the  person  in  a poem  who  tells  the 
story  or  expresses  ideas  or  feelings 

Special  effects  (sfx):  visual  and/or  sound 

elements  added  to  create  illusions  in  movies 

SQ3R:  a method  of  reading  that  helps  you 
recognize  and  remember  the  main  points 

Stage  directions:  the  information  given  in  a 
script,  usually  written  in  italics,  to  help 
readers  visualize  what’s  happening  and  tell 
actors  how  to  perform  the  play 

Static  character:  a character  who  doesn’t 
change  in  a significant  way  throughout  a 
story,  novel,  or  play 

Stereotype:  a commonly  held,  exaggerated,  and 
simplified  view  of  a person,  group,  or  idea 

Storyboard:  a sequence  of  thumbnail  sketches 
and  a brief  written  description  of  the  scenes 
in  a comic  strip  or  video  production 

Structure:  in  drama,  the  way  a play  is  put 
together 

Style:  the  way  that  the  writer  expresses  ideas 

Subject:  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  the  sentence 
is  about 

Subordinating  conjunctions:  conjunctions  that 
join  words  or  ideas  of  unequal  importance 


Suffix:  an  ending  added  to  a word  or  root, 
which  changes  the  word’s  meaning 

Suspense:  a feeling  of  curiosity  and  excitement 
caused  by  uncertainty 

Syllable:  a part  of  a word  spoken  as  a unit, 
which  must  include  a vowel 

Symbol:  something  that  stands  for  something 
else 

Synonyms:  words  having  the  same  meaning 

Syntax:  sentence  structure 

Table  of  Contents:  a table  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book  or  large  document  showing  its 
organization  by  listing  the  units,  chapters, 
parts,  or  major  headings 

Tag:  a short  phrase  indicating  the  speaker  in  a 
dialogue 

Target  audience:  a group  of  people  of  a 
particular  age  group  or  gender  that  an 
advertisement  is  directed  to 

Text:  print  or  nonprint  material  that 

communicates  a message,  including  stories, 
poems,  articles,  books,  films,  photographs, 
graphs,  and  audiotapes 

Tbeme:  the  main  or  underlying  idea  about  life 
that  emerges  from  a work  of  fiction 

Thesaurus:  a reference  book  that  provides 
synonyms  and  antonyms 

Thesis  statement:  a statement  explicitly  stating 
the  main  idea  of  an  essay  or  report 

Thesis:  the  main  (or  controlling)  idea  of  an 
essay  or  report 
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Title  page:  a page  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
a composition,  giving  the  title,  author’s 
name,  and  other  information 

Tone:  the  emotion  expressed  in  a poem  or  a 
prose  selection;  the  attitude  of  a writer 
toward  his  or  her  subject 

Topic  sentence:  a sentence,  often  located  at  the 
beginning  of  a paragraph,  that  indicates  the 
topic  discussed  in  the  paragraph 

Transition:  a bridge  or  link  between  ideas 

Transitional  devices:  words  and  phrases  that 
link  sentences  and  paragraphs  so  that 
readers  and  listeners  can  make  connections 
between  ideas 

Trickster:  a mischievous  character  in  literature 
who  deceives  or  cheats  others 

Unity:  all  ideas  in  a composition  being 
connected  to  the  topic 

Urban  legend:  a supposedly  true  story  that  is 
passed  from  person  to  person  and  place  to 
place  in  today’s  society 

URL:  uniform  resource  locator;  the  address  of  a 
file  on  the  Internet 

User  id:  the  identification  of  a person  using  the 
Internet 

Variant  spellings:  different  versions  of  the 
spelling  of  a word;  for  example,  metre  and 
meter 

Verb  tense  shift:  a mistake  caused  by  shifting 
unnecessarily  from  one  verb  tense  to  another 

Verb:  a word  that  expresses  an  action  or  a state 
of  being 


Verbal:  making  use  of  words 

Vertical  file:  a library’s  collection  of  things  like 
pamphlets,  photographs,  and  cartoons 
organized  by  subject  in  filing  cabinets 

Videographer:  someone  who  uses  a camcorder 
to  videotape  a scene 

Viewing:  the  skill  of  interpreting  visual 
communication 

Villain:  an  evil  character 

Visual  arts:  areas  of  artistic  expression  that 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight,  such  as 
painting,  drawing,  and  sculpture 

Visual  layout:  the  overall  appearance  of  a text 

Visualize:  to  use  your  imagination  to  create  a 
mental  image 

Visually  literate:  able  to  easily  understand  and 
convey  messages  in  a variety  of  visual 
media  such  as  film,  symbols,  and 
photography 

Voice:  the  personal  style  of  a writer 

Voice-over:  the  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator  on  a 
TV  show  or  in  a movie 

Vowel:  in  English,  the  sounds  made  by  the 
letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  y 

Weasel  words:  words  that  weaken  an 

advertising  claim  and  allow  the  advertiser  to 
evade  responsibility 

Web:  a strategy  for  generating  ideas  by  writing 
ideas  in  clusters  connected  by  lines  to 
related  clusters 
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Web  browser:  a program  used  to  access 
information  on  the  World  Wide  Web 

Website:  a place  on  the  World  Wide  Web  that 
contains  information  about  a particular 
topic,  organization,  or  person 

World  Wide  Web:  a network  of  websites  on  the 
Internet 
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Writing  partner:  a person  who  assists  and 
advises  a writer 

Yellow  Pages™:  the  section  of  the  phone  book 
containing  advertisements  and  the  names, 
addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  businesses 
and  organizations 


Section  1 : Activity  1 


1.  Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  that  follows.  This  chart  doesn’t  include  all  possible  types  of  novels, 
but  it  does  have  the  main  categories.  Be  sure  you  read  the  descriptions  in  the  column  on  the  right. 


mueld^  jjecdid/m  cmd  ^omeilme4^ 

caUed  kecoMde  Ike^  pJxd  a l&tcpjj’  duipmAe.  Ojj'  omnM, 

id  pa/d  (pj^  mpU  Imi  ik6^ 

Spi^  cu^  UMZ/i  ^iodled  a/ie^  pa/d  Uud  cpump. 


! 

These  novels  focus  on  relationships  between  men  and  women.  The  plots 
centre  on  the  main  characters’  love  affair.  Many  other  novels  have  some 
romance,  but  in  a true  romance  novel,  it’s  the  entire  focus. 

Romance 

Mystery/ 

S Detective 

i 

1 Most  mystery  and  detective  novels  focus  on  a murder  and  the  search  for  the 
! murderer.  Some  people  call  these  novels  “whodunits.”  The  central  character  is 
j usually  the  detective  or  the  person  faced  with  the  challenge  of  solving  the 
' mystery. 

Science  Fiction 

j These  futuristic  novels  often  feature  space  travel,  unusual  life  forms  in  other 

I parts  of  the  universe,  advanced  technology,  and  a transformed  planet  Earth. 

Fantasy 

1 

The  characters  and  events  in  these  novels  are  unusual  and  unrealistic.  These  | 

. novels  often  feature  strange  creatures  in  an  ancient,  magical  world.  j 

I','  ' ■■  ■"  ' . 
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* % 
Historical 

These  novels  are  set  in  the  past,  but,  unlike  fantasies,  historical  novels  try  to  ’ 

represent  the  past  reasonably  accurately.  Generally,  a fictional  story  is  blended  ■ 
with  factual  information  about  the  historical  period. 

I ^ M I 

Western  ^ 

I These  novels  focus  on  the  lives  of  cowboys  and  ranchers  in  the  Wild  West  of 
the  last  few  decades  of  the  1800s.  ■ 

Horror 

i 

' The  goal  of  horror  novels  is  to  terrify  readers.  Most  of  these  novels  feature 
sinister  places,  frightening  characters,  and  terrifying  events. 

Contemporary 

These  realistic  novels  feature  modem  settings,  characters,  and  conflicts.  Some 
people  find  contemporary  novels  offensive  because  they  may  be  violent, 
vulgar,  and  profane. 

2.  a.  Everyone’s  checklist  will  reflect  his  or  her  own  reading  habits. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  If  you  don’t  usually  do  the  things  listed  in  the  chart  as  you  read,  you 
should  try  to  change  your  reading  habits  and  become  a more  active  reader.  The  strategies  you 
suggest  should  reflect  areas  on  the  chart  that  need  work.  As  well,  they  might  reflect  your  own 
awareness  of  other  aspects  of  your  reading  that  are  in  need  of  improvement.  Your  reading 
comprehension  and  retention  should  improve  noticeably  if  you  use  these  strategies. 
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3.  Your  chart  should  look  more  or  less  like  this  one  (though  you’ll  find  some  information  here  that’s 
probably  new  to  you). 


» Short  stories  are  usually  short. 

' They’re  generally  designed  to  be 

. ^ Length  ^ ' j read  all  at  once  (in  less  than  an 

Novels  can  be  very  long.  They  may 
take  many  hours  to  read.  (Most 
authorities  agree  that  to  be  classified 
as  a novel  a work  should  be  at  least 

50  000  words.) 

* ^ 1 Most  short  stories  have  one  mam 

' character  (the  protagonist)  and 
Chafacters  1 perhaps  a few  minor  characters. 

1 ‘1 

Most  novels  contain  many 
characters.  Some  even  have  more 
than  one  main  character.  Novels  may 
have  a large  number  of  minor 
characters. 

? Most  short  stories  occur  within  a 

Settinq-~Tlme  ' short  period  of  time. 

Many  novels  cover  long  periods  of 
time — months,  years,  or  even 
centuries. 

Most  short  stories  happen  in  one 
place  or  in  a few  places. 

In  many  novels,  characters  travel  to 
many  different  places. 

: ’ f J Most  short  stories  focus  on  one 

f important  event.  Suspense  may  be 

Plot — Invents  yj  created  by  a few  incidents  leading 
quickly  to  the  climax. 

Novels  often  have  complicated  plots 
involving  many  events  to  create 
tension  or  suspense.  Generally,  these 
events  lead  to  a major  crisis  or 
climax  at  the  end  of  the  novel. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  things  that  may  be  helpful  to  know  about  the  author  of  a novel 
you’re  reading: 


• the  author’s  year  of  birth — and  death,  if  applicable  (This  can  help  you  understand  the  time  in 
which  he  or  she  lived.) 


• the  author’s  nationality  and  race  (This  can  help  you  understand  how  these  factors  may  have 
influenced  his  or  her  thinking  and  writing.) 

• the  author’s  personal  and  educational  background  (This  can  help  you  understand  how  these 
things  may  have  influenced  his  or  her  attitudes  and  ideas.) 
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Section  1 : Activity  2 


1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  If  your  novel  includes  illustrations,  maps,  or  biographical  information  on 

the  author,  you  may  find  these  helpful  in  getting  interested  in  the  novel.  For  example,  if  you  are 
reading  The  Hobbit,  you  will  find  several  sections  containing  poetry.  The  novel  Lost  in  The 
Barrens  has  interior  illustrations. 

b.  Cover  illustrations  attract  attention,  but  you  should  remember  that  the  writers  themselves  don’t 
create — or,  usually,  choose — the  illustrations.  Rather,  they’re  chosen  by  the  publishing  company 
to  catch  shoppers’  eyes.  This  means  that  they  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  contents  of  the  book. 
After  you’ve  read  the  novel,  you  might  disagree  with  the  artist’s  representation  on  the  cover,  but 
you  might  not. 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Since  you’ve  chosen  to  read  this  particular  novel,  chances  are  that 
something  about  the  title  appeals  to  you  and,  perhaps,  makes  you  curious. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  The  copyright  date  indicates  when  the  book  was  written.  Keep  in  mind  that 
many  books  written  years  ago  are  still  interesting  and  exciting  stories. 

3.  a.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  novel  selected. 

b.  Most  novels  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  many,  especially  longer  ones,  are  also  divided  into 
parts,  each  containing  several  chapters.  Divisions  like  these  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  plan 
your  reading  schedule. 

4.  Charts  will  vary.  Be  sure  yours  is  practical  and  workable;  then,  if  at  all  possible,  stick  to  it.  You 
might  plan  to  take  from  one  to  two  weeks  to  complete  the  work  on  Part  1 , but  this  is  only  a 
suggestion.  Unless  you’re  working  in  a classroom  situation  where  your  teacher  is  deciding  when  to 
get  things  done,  work  at  a pace  you  find  comfortable. 

5.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary. 

c.  Your  first  impression  of  the  characters  will  be  based  on  their  description  and  behaviour — and  on 
your  own  experiences.  You  may  see  resemblances  between  the  characters  and  yourself  or  people 
you  know.  You  may  immediately  like  or  dislike  the  characters,  but  try  to  withhold  your  judgment 
until  you  know  them  better. 

6.  Responses  will  be  personal.  To  attract  your  interest,  the  author  may 

• create  an  interesting  character  (or  characters) 

• begin  with  an  exciting,  or  surprising,  event 

• develop  a conflict  right  away 

• describe  an  unusual  or  interesting  place 

• use  humour 
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7.  Think  about  these  similarities  and  differences: 


• Is  the  novel  set  in  the  present  time? 

• If  the  novel  is  set  in  the  past  or  future,  how  is  the  time  different  from  your  own? 

• Is  the  novel  happening  in  a place  that’s  similar  or  different  to  the  one  where  you  live? 

• How  is  the  community  or  society  different  from  the  one  you  live  in?  (Think  about  customs, 
laws,  and  the  relationships  among  the  people.) 

Note:  If  you’re  having  trouble  with  the  word  world  in  question  7,  the  dialogue  that  follows  the 
question  should  help. 

8.  Use  the  author’s  description  to  visualize  the  setting.  Try  to  answer  these  questions: 

• Does  the  novel  happen  in  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future? 

• What  time  of  year  is  it? 

• In  what  part  of  the  world  are  the  events  happening  (if  the  novel  is  realistic)?  What  kind  of 
place  is  it  (city,  small  town,  isolated  area,  near  the  ocean,  and  so  on)? 

If  the  setting  changes  frequently,  you  should  use  a chart  to  track  the  changes. 

9.  a.  Since  most  novels  have  suspense,  the  mood  is  likely  tense  in  some  parts.  However,  even 

suspenseful  novels  often  have  some  humour  and  other  moods.  Still,  one  mood  usually 
predominates  (stands  out);  this  is  called  the  dominant  mood. 

b.  You  may  find  some  chapters  that  create  a happy  or  light-hearted  mood,  whereas  others  are 
bleak,  gloomy,  or  ominous.  An  essential  difference  between  novels  and  short  stories  is  that 
writers  have  the  opportunity  in  novels  to  develop  many  different  moods. 

c.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  novel  you’re  reading  and  the  passages  that  impress  you. 

10.  a.  Responses  will  vary. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  give  an  example? 

c.  The  author’s  choice  of  point  of  view  is  important.  If  the  author  uses  the  first-person  point  of 
view,  you’ll  learn  a lot  about  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  character  who’s  narrating  the 
story.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  not  learn  very  much  about  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
other  characters.  An  omniscient  narrator  can  see  into  the  minds  of  all  the  characters  (though  the 
writer  might  choose  not  to  tell  you  what’s  in  their  minds). 
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d.  Responses  will  vary,  but  it’s  very  possible  that  you,  as  the  reader,  are  being  excluded  from 

information  other  characters  may  know.  In  a first-person  narration,  the  narrator  will  probably  be 
unaware  of  some  things  that  other  characters  know;  therefore,  he  or  she  will  be  unable  to  tell 
you  about  them.  Consequently,  you’ll  experience  the  same  surprise  the  narrator  does  when  he  or 
she  learns  the  secret  or  solves  the  mystery. 

11.  a.  Responses  will  vary. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Look  carefully  at  the  author’s  description  of  the  main  character  (or 
characters).  Most  good  writers  try  to  create  a character  with  real  personality  instead  of  a 
stereotype.  Try  to  visualize  the  character. 

c.  Quotations  will  vary. 

12.  Think  about  all  three  types  of  conflicts  because  they’re  often  all  present  in  a novel.  The  character(s) 
may  experience  doubts  about  themselves  and  their  choices  or  actions  (person  versus  self).  The 
character(s)  may  have  doubts  about,  disagree  with,  or  oppose  the  community  or  society  (person 
versus  environment).  The  struggle  to  survive  is  also  an  example  of  person- versus-environment 
conflict.  Of  course,  a character  may  also  experience  a conflict  with  another  character  (person  versus 
person). 

13.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  novel  chosen.  The  initial  incident  begins  the  tension  or 
suspense  in  the  novel.  Look  for  the  first  sign  of  a conflict  or  problem  in  the  novel.  In  some  cases,  it 
may  not  be  immediately  obvious  when  a conflict  starts;  only  later  does  it  become  apparent. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  There  are  likely  several  events  that  increase  tension.  Try  to  make  a 
complete  list. 

2.  Many  writers  introduce  new  conflicts  (and  new  antagonists)  as  the  novel  progresses.  Sometimes 
these  are  complications  from  earlier  conflicts  while  sometimes  they’re  entirely  new  conflicts.  For 
example,  the  main  character  may  face  new  enemies,  problems,  or  dilemmas.  Remember  to  think 
about  the  conflicts  that  a character  faces  within  himself  or  herself. 

3.  Nearly  all  stories  contain  some  foreshadowing.  Ask  yourself  questions  like  these: 

• Has  the  author  suggested  future  trouble  or  problems? 

• Has  the  author  implied  that  a character  will  be  a future  enemy  or  problem? 

• Has  the  author  implied  that  a particular  place  will  cause  a problem? 

• Has  the  author  implied  that  an  event  will  result  in  trouble  later  on? 
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4.  If  you’re  reading  a novel  in  which  the  setting  continues  to  change,  continue  with  your  chart  showing 
places.  This  is  especially  important  when  your  character  is  on  a journey  and  the  places  change 
frequently. 

5.  Since  most  novels  have  many  characters,  it’s  important  to  keep  a list.  Be  sure  that  you  include  the 
number  of  the  page  where  the  character  first  appears.  Do  this,  as  well,  whenever  you  add  any 
information  about  the  character.  Usually,  when  a character  first  appears,  the  author  provides  some 
description  of  that  character. 

6.  Characters  may  be  unbelievable  in  some  ways  but  believable  in  others.  In  fantasy  novels,  for 
example,  the  characters  may  not  be  human,  but  they  may  have  human  characteristics.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  novels  that  attempt  to  be  realistic,  characters  behave  unrealistically.  Good  writers 
create  authentic  (plausible,  credible,  or  believable)  characters. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  careful  to  select  passages  that  are  truly  significant?  Passages  may  be 
significant  for  several  reasons.  Here  are  a few: 

• They  may  describe  important  aspects  of  character,  setting,  or  events. 

• They  may  contain  foreshadowing. 

• They  may  create  conflict  or  suspense. 

• They  may  contain  irony. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  While  most  novels  do  maintain  a single  point  of  view,  this  isn’t  always  the  case. 
In  some  novels,  for  instance,  alternating  chapters  may  present  events  from  the  viewpoints  of  two 
characters.  In  another  novel,  the  writer  may  sometimes  use  the  omniscient  point  of  view  and 
sometimes  describe  things  as  they  appear  to  one  of  the  characters.  But  writers  should  have  a good 
reason  for  shifting  their  points  of  view;  to  do  so  randomly  is  annoying  for  readers,  and  it  can  indicate 
a lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

Section  1 : Activity  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  The  last  part  of  your  novel  is  most  likely  the  area  where  the  suspense  is 
greatest.  The  events  leading  up  to  the  climax  usually  create  a lot  of  tension. 

2.  The  climax  is  the  part  of  the  novel  where  the  tension  is  greatest.  It  may  be  the  place  where  your 
character  has  the  greatest  chance  to  fail  or  even  die.  As  a reader,  you  should  experience  tension 
during  the  novel’s  climax.  It’s  that  point  in  the  novel  where  you’re  most  upset  if  someone  calls  you 
to  supper. 
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3.  a.  Responses  will  vary,  depending  on  the  novel  you’ve  selected.  In  the  outcome,  the  conflict  is 

resolved,  and  you  find  out  whether  your  character  will  live  or  die,  succeed  or  fail. 

b.  Most  authors  try  to  create  some  surprise  here,  but  you  may  have  been  able  to  predict  the 

outcome.  You’ll  likely  feel  relieved  because  the  tension  is  over,  but  the  outcome  can  be  happy  or 
sad. 

4.  You  may  find  that  some  of  your  predictions  were  accurate  while  others  weren’t.  A well- written  novel 
should  never  be  completely  predictable,  but  active  readers  should  always  be  trying  to  predict  future 
events,  basing  their  predictions  on  hints,  foreshadowing,  and  their  past  experiences  as  readers. 

5.  a.  Endings  are  important  because  they  indicate  the  author’s  message  about  life  (the  theme). When 

the  character  has  improved  or  learned  a lesson  or  becomes  stronger  as  a result  of  the  experience, 
the  author  is  giving  a positive  or  optimistic  ending.  Of  course,  in  some  novels,  the  ending  is 
totally  happy  and  optimistic  whereas  in  others,  the  writer  may  give  only  a hint  of  optimism — or 
none  at  all. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  explain  the  reasons  for  your  position? 

6.  Many  novels  address  several  themes.  As  a result,  the  theme  of  a novel  can’t  usually  be  expressed  in  a 
single  statement,  as  the  theme  of  a short  story  often  can  be.  Think  about  the  experience  that  your 
main  character  has  undergone.  What  has  this  experience  revealed  about  the  main  character?  Has  he 
or  she  changed?  Here  are  some  topics  that  you  may  find  to  be  the  basis  for  themes  in  your  novel: 

• the  nature  of  the  individual  (good,  evil,  strong,  weak) 

• the  way  adolescents  change  as  they  grow  up 

• the  human  drive  to  survive 

• the  generosity  of  the  human  spirit 

• the  search  for  identity 

• the  need  for  freedom,  love,  and  acceptance 

• the  desire  for  revenge 

• the  evils  of  power  and  corruption 

• the  rewards  and  responsibilities  of  relationships 

7.  Most  novels  contain  many  descriptive  passages.  Did  you  make  an  honest  attempt  to  select  three 
passages  that  contain  particularly  well-chosen  words?  Did  you  include  page  numbers? 
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Section  1 : Activity  5 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  The  protagonist  will,  of  course,  be  a major  character;  and  it’s  likely  that  the 
antagonist  will  be  as  well.  In  a short  story,  there  likely  won’t  be  any  other  major  characters,  though 
in  a novel  there  may  be.  Sometimes  the  decision  to  classify  a character  as  major  or  minor  in  a novel 
is  difficult. 

The  novel’s  protagonist  is  the  character  who  experiences  the  central  conflict.  The  protagonist  may  be 
the  narrator  if  the  novel  is  written  in  the  first-person  point  of  view. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  able  to  think  of  other  adjectives?  Don’t  give  your  character(s)  high 
marks  if  he  or  she  doesn’t  deserve  it.  Think  carefully  about  the  various  situations  in  which  the 
protagonist  plays  a central  role.  How  does  he  or  she  behave? 

3.  A protagonist  with  no  flaws  is  unrealistic.  In  fact,  readers  usually  feel  sympathetic  toward  the 
protagonist  precisely  because  he  or  she  is  flawed  and  therefore  more  like  an  ordinary  person — that 
is,  more  human. 

4.  a.  If  the  main  character  in  your  novel  strongly  exhibits  many  of  the  qualities  noted  in  question  2, 

this  character  can  likely  be  classified  as  heroic.  Are  there  any  other  heroic  qualities  that  the  main 
character  has? 

Note:  Realistic  characters  are  usually  not  completely  heroic.  However,  they  may  have  some 
heroic  qualities.  They  may  be  kind,  generous,  strong,  courageous,  honest,  and  trustworthy. 

b.  Sometimes  minor  characters  may  exhibit  heroic  qualities  that  are  models  for  the  main  character. 
At  other  times,  the  minor  characters  depend  on  the  protagonist  to  be  a mentor  or  guide. 

5.  The  antagonist  may  be  a character  or  several  characters.  However,  the  antagonist  may  be  the 
environment  or  society,  or  the  main  character’s  own  thoughts,  feelings,  or  body. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Minor  characters  usually  perform  small  but  essential  roles.  They  may  help  or 
oppose  the  main  character.  They  may  provide  information,  enable  events  to  happen,  or  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  theme. 

7.  a.  In  many  novels,  characters  change.  Here  are  some  types  of  changes  that  you  might  have 

observed.  Note  that  these  changes  can  all  be  switched  around. 

• from  weak  to  strong 

• from  fearful  to  brave 

• from  selfish  and  greedy  to  kind  and  caring 

• from  trustworthy  to  untrustworthy 

• from  honest  to  dishonest 

• from  ambitious  and  determined  to  uncertain  and  unambitious 
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b.  Responses  will  vary.  You’ve  probably  experienced  books  or  movies  where  a villainous  character 
suddenly  sees  the  error  of  his  or  her  ways  at  the  end  and  becomes  a kind,  generous  person. 
Changes  like  this  can  happen,  but  they  have  to  be  adequately  motivated.  If  you  see  an  unlikely 
change  of  this  sort,  what  you’ve  got  is  a motivation  problem.  Any  significant  change,  if  it’s  to  be 
believable,  must  be  adequately  motivated  by  something  that’s  happened  in  the  story. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  What  a character  says  and  does  are  two  important  indications  of  personality 
traits.  You  may  also  notice  that  some  characters  contradict  themselves.  They  may  say  one  thing  but 
behave  in  an  opposite  manner.  Of  course,  this  is  often  true  especially  of  villainous  characters,  but  it’s 
a human  failing  anyone  can  have.  Ultimately,  it’s  what  characters  do,  not  what  they  say,  that  reveals 
their  true  personalities. 

It’s  also  important  to  consider  what  other  characters  say  or  feel  about  a character.  Naturally,  if  other 
characters  are  suspicious  or  afraid  of  someone,  you  may  have  a sense  that  the  author  is  letting 
readers  know  that  the  character  is  evil  or  weak.  Of  course,  the  writer  may  really  be  telling  readers 
that  the  characters  who  are  suspicious  or  afraid  are  actually  mistaken  and  ungenerous  in  their 
opinions.  As  an  active  reader,  it’s  up  to  you  to  decide  whom  to  believe. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  Talking  about  a writing  assignment  enables  you  to  express  and  explore  your  own  ideas,  hear  others’ 
ideas,  and  get  people’s  reactions  to  your  ideas.  Very  often,  talking  and  listening  to  others  stimulates 
your  thinking  and  enables  you  to  create  ideas  and  strategies. 

2.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Webs  and  lists  are  tools  that  can  help  you  focus  your  thoughts  on  a 
topic.  Writing  your  ideas  down  ensures  that  you  won’t  forget  them  later.  A web  enables  you  to  use 
one  idea  to  develop  related  ideas,  and  it  allows  you  to  see  how  everything  is  interconnected. 

3.  An  outline  helps  you  to  organize  your  ideas  into  paragraphs.  Since  each  paragraph  should  have  its 
own  topic,  creating  an  outline  forces  you  to  find  ideas  to  develop  each  paragraph.  Creating  an  outline 
also  helps  you  arrange  the  order  of  your  paragraphs. 

4.  The  beginning  of  a story  or  essay  can  attract  interest  in  many  ways.  Four  things  you  can  use  to  begin 
a story  or  essay  with  are 

• a quotation 

• a question 

• a startling  fact 

• an  anecdote 

Did  you  think  of  other  ways  of  grabbing  readers’  attention? 
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5.  A thesis  is  a statement  that  expresses  the  main  idea  in  an  essay.  In  a thesis,  you  present  your  central 
argument.  The  thesis  statement  controls  the  essay,  allowing  you  to  create  unity  by  relating 
everything  else  you  write  in  the  essay  to  the  thesis. 

6.  The  beginning  of  a news  story  contains  the  information  readers  want  to  know  first;  who,  what, 
when,  and  where.  The  next  paragraphs  usually  tell  why  and  how.  As  the  story  progresses,  less  and 
less  important  information  is  given.  This  means  that  people  who  are  really  interested  in  the  event 
can  keep  reading  for  details  while  others  can  read  as  far  as  they  want  to  get  the  most  important 
facts. 

7.  Body  paragraphs  have  a topic  sentence  that  connects  the  paragraph  to  the  thesis.  The  topic  sentence 
is  then  supported  with  examples,  facts,  reasons,  or  details.  The  paragraph  should  end  with  a 
concluding  sentence  or  a sentence  that  leads  to  the  next  paragraph. 

8.  An  essay  has  unity  when  the  thesis  statement  controls  the  essay — in  other  words,  when  everything 
in  the  essay  relates  to  the  thesis.  The  writer  should  never  forget  the  purpose  of  writing  the  essay  and 
wander  off  the  topic.  To  achieve  unity,  you  need  a strong  thesis  statement.  As  well,  every  body 
paragraph  should  have  a topic  sentence  that  connects  the  paragraph  with  the  thesis. 

An  essay  has  coherence  when  each  paragraph  connects  effectively  and  smoothly  with  the  one  ahead 
and  the  one  following.  Transitional  words  and  expressions  help  to  create  those  connections.  Some 
examples  of  transitional  expressions  are  first,  next,  finally,  moreover,  furthermore,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  still,  therefore,  consequently,  as  a result,  another,  and  also. 

9.  News  stories  have  the  most  important  information  at  the  beginning  (inverted-pyramid  style).  The 
least  important  information  is  placed  in  the  final  paragraphs.  Unlike  many  other  kinds  of  writing, 
news  stories  don’t  build  suspense  leading  up  to  the  ending. 

10.  When  revising,  you  should  consider  these  types  of  changes: 

• addition  (adding  information) 

• deletion  (deleting  information) 

• reordering  (changing  the  order  of  information) 

• substitution  (removing  a word,  sentence,  or  idea,  and  replacing  it) 

11.  A writing  partner  can  indicate  the  parts  of  your  writing  that  are  confusing  and  unclear.  A writing 
partner  may  also  ask  questions  that  suggest  places  where  you  need  to  add  more  information. 

Writing  partners  can  also  point  out  awkward,  confusing,  or  incomplete  sentences  or  words  that  are 
used  incorrectly. 

12.  When  you’re  revising  and  editing,  you  can  use  a dictionary,  a thesaurus,  and  a writer’s  handbook. 
An  electronic  speller  may  also  be  helpful  if  you’re  writing  by  hand;  if  you’re  using  a computer,  use 
your  spell  checker.  Another  resource,  of  course,  may  be  your  writing  partner,  your  teacher,  a parent, 
or  anyone  else  who  might  be  able  to  make  suggestions  or  spot  problems. 
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13.  For  most  compositions,  a serif  font  like  Times  New  Roman  is  best.  Some  other  fonts  are  difficult  to 
read  for  more  than  a few  lines.  A good  point  size  is  12.  Things  like  titles,  headings  and  subheadings, 
and  footers  can  be  written  in  different  fonts  and  point  sizes.  San  serif  fonts  are  a good  choice  for 
these  items.  But  if  you  don’t  want  your  composition  to  look  like  a patchwork  quilt,  limit  yourself  to 
only  two  fonts  and  no  more  different  point  sizes  than  seem  necessary. 

14.  Charts  will  vary  as  they  reflect  individual  assessments.  If  you’ve  checked  Never  for  some 
statements,  ask  yourself  why  you  never  do  these  particular  things.  Would  your  writing  improve  if 
you  did  them?  If  you’ve  sometimes  checked  Occasionally,  perhaps  you  should  work  on  these 
processes. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  The  words  are  only  part  of  the  message.  The  tone  of  voice  conveys  the  speaker’s  feelings.  For 
example,  think  about  the  words,  “Oh  grow  up!”  This  expression  could  be  funny,  ironic,  insulting,  or 
demeaning,  depending  on  the  tone  of  voice  used. 

2.  The  most  important  part  of  an  introduction  is  to  say  each  name  clearly  and  correctly.  The  purpose 
of  an  introduction  is  to  introduce  two  (or  more)  people  who  don’t  know  each  other,  so  stating  the 
names  clearly  is  essential. 

3.  a.  Remember  that  the  tone  of  voice  is  as  important  as  the  words.  “I  don’t  think  you’re  entirely 

right  on  that  one,  Ryan”  or  “I  don’t  really  agree  with  that”  sounds  a lot  better  than  “You’re  dead 
wrong,  Ryan.”  Worse  yet  would  be  to  say  something  insulting  like  “Well,  that’s  certainly  a 
stupid  idea”  or  “You’re  way  out  to  lunch  on  that,  Ryan”  (unless,  of  course,  Ryan’s  a close  friend 
and  he  knows  you’re  only  teasing).  Always  try  to  disagree  without  insulting  or  attacking  the 
speaker.  Remember,  it’s  the  idea,  not  the  person  talking,  that  you’re  questioning.  Don’t  demean 
a person  by  calling  him  or  her  names  (“You’re  an  idiot,  Ryan!”). 

b.  Politely  suggest  that  the  group  get  back  on  task  by  saying  something  like  this:  “We’d  better  get 
down  to  work  or  we’ll  never  get  finished  on  time.”  Then  get  to  work  yourself;  hopefully, 
everyone  else  will  follow  your  example.  You  might  also  try  asking  the  person  who’s  off  task  a 
question;  for  example,  “Clair,  what  do  you  think  we  should  do  for  this  question?” 

4.  Here  are  four  things  you  should  always  remember  to  do.  Did  you  think  of  two  of  them — or  two 
others? 

• Check  the  equipment  before  using  it  and  make  sure  everything’s  working. 

• Test  the  microphone  and  sound  system. 

• Make  sure  you  have  a spare  bulb  for  the  overhead  projector. 

• Be  sure  you  have  a back-up  plan  in  case  the  equipment  should  fail. 
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5.  a.  An  introductory  speech  is  generally  not  very  long.  It’s  customary  to  mention  the  speaker’s 

accomplishments  and  the  reason  that  the  speaker  has  been  invited.  You  may  present  some 
biographical  information  on  the  speaker,  but  it’s  not  necessary  to  give  unimportant  or  irrelevant 
details  about  the  speaker’s  life.  Remember  that  the  audience  is  interested  in  hearing  from  the 
speaker,  not  from  you. 

b.  When  you’re  delivering  your  speech,  think  about  the  following: 

• maintaining  eye  contact  with  the  audience 

• using  your  voice  effectively  (expression,  emphasis,  volume,  pace) 

• looking  pleasant;  smiling  rather  than  frowning 

• standing  upright  and  not  fidgeting 

6.  If  you’ve  checked  Never  for  any  of  the  statements,  think  about  them  carefully.  Ask  yourself  why  you 
never  do  this.  Remind  yourself  that  in  future  situations  when  you’re  speaking,  you  should  try  to 
make  changes  to  improve  your  speaking  skills. 

7.  a.  You  send  a message  of  anger  by  frowning  or  scowling,  looking  away  from  someone,  stiffening 

your  body,  making  your  hands  into  fists,  and  possibly  taking  an  aggressive  stance.  Your  nostrils 
may  flare,  and  you  may  fix  your  mouth  into  a firm  expression. 

b.  You  display  boredom  by  looking  away,  slumping  your  body,  and  fixing  your  mouth  into  a 
disgruntled  expression.  You  may  yawn,  stretch,  and  fidget. 

c.  If  you’re  feeling  satisfied  about  something,  your  eyes  may  sparkle  and  you  may  smile  or  look 
amused.  Your  body  will  likely  be  relaxed.  You’ll  display  energy  in  your  movements,  and  you’ll 
likely  stand  straight  and  walk  briskly.  You’ll  seem  full  of  life,  yet  relaxed. 

d.  When  your  mood  is  one  of  uncertainty,  your  eyes  will  probably  look  alert,  you  may  have  a slight 
frown,  and  your  mouth  may  assume  a puzzled  expression.  Your  body  will  likely  be  tense.  You 
may  sit  up  straight  and  cross  your  legs  or  lean  forward  slightly  in  a chair.  Your  hands  may  move 
nervously  and  fidget;  if  you’re  a nail-biter,  you’ll  very  likely  be  having  a good  chew. 

8.  The  dove  is  a common  symbol  for  peace,  as  is  the  olive  branch.  Sometimes,  the  two  are  used 
together,  with  the  dove  carrying  the  olive  branch  in  its  beak.  Another  symbol  for  peace,  which 
became  very  popular  during  the  1960s,  is  this  one: 
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9.  Responses  will  vary.  You  could  represent  peace  in  many  ways.  War  is  usually  associated  with 
hatred,  suffering,  injury,  death,  and  destruction.  Peace  can  be  represented  by  happiness,  security, 
freedom,  kindness,  and  love.  Innocent  children  are  sometimes  used  to  represent  peace.  Drawing  an 
oblique  line  through  weapons  or  pictures  of  explosions  would  be  another  way.  Flowers  are 
sometimes  used  to  symbolize  peace.  Any  representation  of  people  gathering  happily  or  of  a 
prosperous  land  could  depict  peace. 

10.  War  is  often  represented  using  black  (death/destruction)  and  red  (blood/anger).  Peace,  by  contrast, 
is  frequently  represented  with  white  (innocence/purity),  and  other  soft  colours  are  used  to  represent 
happiness,  security,  love,  and  freedom.  For  example,  when  used  as  a symbol  of  peace,  the  dove  is 
usually  drawn  in  white,  soft  grey,  or  pale  blue  colours. 


Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  The  five  steps  of  SQ3R  are 

• survey 

• question 

• read 

• recite 

• review 

2.  a.  When  you  preview  a book,  you  should  look  at  the  title  page,  the  copyright  date,  and  the  Table  of 

Contents,  which  shows  you  how  the  book  is  organized.  You  should  also  notice  whether  the  book 
has  a foreword  or  preface,  an  afterword,  an  index,  a glossary,  a bibliography  (or  list  of  works 
cited),  a list  of  acknowledgments,  or  an  appendix.  You  should  also  check  the  visual  layout 
(illustrations,  charts,  diagrams,  use  of  colour,  or  headings). 

b.  When  you  survey  an  article  or  a chapter  in  a book,  you  should  scan  it  to  see  headings, 
illustrations,  charts,  lists,  and  questions.  You  should  be  surveying  to  find  the  organizational 
pattern  and  to  get  a general  idea  of  the  content  covered. 

3.  To  some  degree,  people  vary  in  the  sort  of  environment  they  find  best  for  serious  reading.  However, 
as  a general  rule,  when  you’re  trying  to  concentrate,  you  should  find  a quiet  place  away  from 
distractions  such  as  the  television,  the  radio,  or  the  phone.  People  chatting  or  moving  around  can 
also  be  a distraction.  You  should  have  a comfortable  chair  and  a good  light;  however,  lying  on  a bed 
may  be  too  relaxing  (you  don’t  want  to  get  sleepy).  Natural  light  can  be  good,  but  if  you’re  beside  a 
window  you  might  find  yourself  distracted  by  whatever’s  happening  outside.  Try  to  set  yourself  up 
for  success  when  you’re  reading. 
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4.  Here  are  some  general  points  to  keep  in  mind  (you  may  have  thought  of  others): 

• Survey  the  article  or  chapter  before  reading  and  making  notes.  You  can  use  the  headings  to  help 
you  organize  your  notes. 

• Try  to  write  or  print  clearly  so  that  your  notes  will  be  easy  to  read  later. 

• Use  a pen;  notes  in  pencil  are  usually  harder  to  read. 

• Don’t  try  to  compress  your  notes;  instead,  leave  spaces  between  headings  and  parts. 

• Use  point  form,  but  be  sure  that  your  points  are  clear. 

• Underline  or  highlight  headings  clearly. 

• Include  page  numbers  of  information  that  you  may  want  to  refer  to  later. 

• Don’t  copy  everything;  always  ask  yourself  what’s  important. 

5.  When  you’re  reading  information,  ask  yourself  questions  like  these: 

• How  recent  is  this  information?  When  was  it  published  or  posted  on  the  Internet? 

• What  is  the  source  of  this  information?  Who  is  the  author?  Is  this  author  objective?  Does  the 
author  have  an  expert’s  qualifications?  Is  this  author  trying  to  sell  something? 

• Is  this  fact  or  opinion?  Is  this  opinion  based  on  reliable  information?  Are  these  facts  accurate? 
What  is  the  source  of  these  facts? 

• Is  this  information  complete,  or  is  it  only  part  of  the  information?  Is  the  author  ignoring  some 
facts  or  withholding  information? 

Did  you  think  of  anything  else? 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  A few  common  weasel  words  are 

• helps  • virtually 

• like  • nearly 

• as  much  as  • as  few  as 

• up  to 

Did  you  think  of  other  weasel  words? 
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7.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  generally  when  you  skim  literature,  you’ll  likely  miss 
foreshadowing,  irony,  and  details  of  the  plot.  You’ll  also  miss  much  of  the  imagery  or  description,  so 
you  may  be  unable  to  visualize  the  characters,  setting,  or  events.  You  may  not  understand  the 
characters’  motivation  for  their  actions,  and  you  may  miss  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  conflict. 

8.  Did  you  check  Never  for  some  of  these  statements?  If  so,  you  need  to  reflect  on  your  reading  habits 
and  try  to  make  changes.  This  may  be  true,  as  well,  for  anything  you  claim  to  do  only  occasionally. 
Changing  your  strategies  and  habits  will  likely  improve  your  reading  comprehension. 

Section  2:  Activity  4 

1.  You’re  telling  the  speaker  that  you’re  bored  or  uninterested. 

2.  You  may  think  that  you’re  listening,  but  you  can’t  really  do  two  things  at  once.  Your  mind  will  drift 
away  from  the  speaker,  and  gradually  you’ll  lose  your  concentration. 

3.  You  should  record  the  name  of  the  caller,  the  time  of  the  call,  and  the  caller’s  message.  Be  sure  to 
verify  items  like  phone  numbers,  addresses,  names,  and  times  in  messages. 

4.  Did  you  check  Never  for  some  of  these  statements  or  Occasionally  for  many  of  them?  You  may  need 
to  reflect  on  your  listening  habits  and  make  some  changes  to  improve  your  skills  in  this  area. 

5.  Most  ads  have  a visual  element  (not  radio  commercials,  of  course),  a verbal  element,  and  a 
psychological  element. 

6.  Responses  may  vary;  naturally,  most  elements  that  filmmakers  add  to  their  creations  are  put  in  to 
make  the  films  more  appealing  to  viewers.  One  thing  that  modern-day  filmmakers  are  falling  back 
on  more  and  more  is  the  use  of  special  effects.  Special  effects  provide  excitement  and  suspense,  but 
they  also  distort  reality.  They  make  people,  especially  children,  believe  that  something  is  realistic 
when  in  fact  it’s  an  illusion. 

7.  TV  stations  attract  viewers  to  their  news  broadcasts  by  making  the  stories  entertaining.  News 
broadcasts  often  feature  spectacular  pictures  and  human-interest  stories;  these  often  feature 
interviews  with  people  who  have  recently  experienced  either  tragic  or  happy  events  in  their  lives. 

The  news  anchors  are  usually  attractive  and  personable  and  have  pleasant  voices.  The  set  of  the  news 
show  is  visually  appealing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  broadcast,  the  anchors  may  use  questions  or 
snippets  of  stories  to  make  you  curious.  Humour  also  adds  to  the  appeal  of  many  broadcasts. 
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8.  Everyone’s  checklist  will  be  somewhat  different.  Here’s  a typical  one  with  which  to  compare  your 
own  viewing  skills: 


. 9 necor^Mife  ieck^^  ! | 

deli  pm^hioU.  * I 

I notice  stereotypes  in  ads,  TV  programs;  ' | 

; I can  detect  the  difference  between  fact  . | 

; and  opinion  when  I’m  watching  a hews  I 

broadcast.  » y-  v\ 

I recognize  special  effects  in  movies  and  I 

; TV  shows;  I know  when  reality  is  being  j 

distorted  by  filmmakers.,  : , 

I 

lean  tell  the  difference  between  realistic  ; 

' and  unrealistic  characters  in  a movie  or  ^ | 

I::.  :,TV:,lhiilhllMi^^ 

j 

‘ I’m  aware  of  how  details  in  a drawing  or 
cartoon  contribute  to  the  total  effect. 

j 

; j 

Fm  aware  that  lighting,  camera  angles,  \ 
and  the  distance  of  the  camera  from  the  , I 

subject  affect  my  perception  of  the  ' ^ I 

photograph  or  scene.  . . ’ 

I 

j 

i I 

I i 

If,  in  filling  in  your  chart,  you  checked  Never  in  any  statements  like  these,  you  should  work  at 
improving  your  viewing  skills.  You  need  to  become  more  aware  and  critical  when  you’re  viewing. 
This  is  also  true  if  you  often  checked  Occasionally. 
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Section  2:  Activity  5 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  ideas  that  will  apply  to  most  people. 

You’ll  learn  from  your  employers  and  your  colleagues  at  work.  Perhaps  your  employer  will  provide 
instructional  workshops  for  employees  when  it’s  necessary  for  them  to  learn  new  skills.  You  may 
also  learn  from  friends  and  relatives.  You  may  take  adult  classes  at  a local  community  college  from 
time  to  time  to  upgrade  your  skills  or  learn  new  ones.  Workshops,  seminars,  conferences,  and 
conventions  offer  other  opportunities  for  learning.  Travel  is  another  form  of  learning,  as  is  reading 
and  keeping  up-to-date  in  areas  relating  to  your  work  or  hobbies.  And,  of  course,  many  adults  also 
learn  from  their  children. 

2.  This  lengthy  checklist  asks  you  to  reflect  on  your  learning  habits  and  preferences.  Use  the  list  to 
think  about  the  way(s)  you  learn  and  any  changes  you  need  to  make.  Awareness  is  the  first  step,  but 
it’s  also  necessary  to  take  action.  If  you  become  a more  active  participant  in  your  learning,  you’ll  be 
more  successful  in  your  future  educational  endeavours  and  in  your  work. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 
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2.  The  poet  is  describing  a beautiful,  clear  evening  in  late  summer.  The  main  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
moon’s  light  has  made  everything  look  silvery,  still,  and  lovely. 

3.  a.  The  poet  uses  the  word  silver  ten  times  (including  the  title)  and  the  word  silvery  once. 

b.  The  poet  is  emphasizing  how  the  moon’s  light  affects  everything  that  it  touches.  The  repetition 
also  has  a quieting  effect  on  the  poem’s  audience;  anyone  reading  or  hearing  the  constant 
repetition  is  almost  hypnotized  by  the  silvery  imagery. 

4.  a.  Shoon  is  an  old-fashioned  word  for  shoes. 

b.  Casements  refers  to  any  windows,  but  in  particular  to  ones  that  open. 

c.  Thatch  refers  to  a straw  roof. 

d.  A cote  is  a birdhouse. 

5.  a.  There  are  seven  thought  groups  in  this  poem;  each  thought  is  expressed  in  two  lines.  The  poet 

uses  six  semicolons  and  one  period  at  the  end  of  the  poem  to  break  the  work  into  groups. 

b.  It’s  important  because  pausing  would  indicate  the  end  of  a thought  group  when  no  such  end  is 
intended  by  the  poet.  The  first  line,  “Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon”  is  an  incomplete  thought. 

6.  a.  Personification:  The  moon  is  personified  as  a woman  who  walks  the  night  in  silver  shoes. 

b.  Simile:  The  sleeping  dog  is  being  compared  to  a log. 

c.  Personification:  The  moon  is  personified  as  a woman  who  peers  and  sees.  (You  may  have  also 
noticed  the  alliteration  in  this  line,  but  alliteration,  while  it  is  a poetic  device,  isn’t  a figure 

of  speech. 

7.  The  imagery  makes  it  easy  to  imagine  a beautiful,  calm  night  with  a bright  moon.  The  night  is  still; 
only  a mouse  moves.  The  effect  is  peaceful. 

8.  The  poet  is  inspired  by  the  beauty  and  peacefulness  of  the  night.  The  tone  is  calm  and  peaceful 
(though  you  may  have  chosen  a somewhat  different  word  to  describe  it). 

9.  The  rhyme  scheme  is  aabbccddeeffgg.  This  poem  is  written  in  rhyming  couplets. 
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10.  The  poet  uses  four  beats  in  each  line.  This  rhythm  is  called  tetrameter.  Here’s  an  example: 

I \j  ! \j  \j  t \j  / 

SLOW  ly,  SI  lent  ly,  NOW  the  MOON 

/ w ! \j  \j  t \j  / 

WALKS  the  NIGHT  in  her  SIL  ver  SHOON; 


11.  There  is  a great  deal  of  alliteration  in  this  poem.  Here  are  some  examples: 

• Slowly,  silently 

• silver  shoon  (Here  the  sounds  aren’t  identical,  but  they’re  very  close.) 

• This  way,  and  that 

• sees  / Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees 

• casements  catch 

• beams  beneath 

• Couched  in  his  kennel 

• like  a log 

• silver  sleeps 

• silver-feathered  sleep 

• silver  reeds  in  a silver  stream 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  Your  responses  should  look  basically  like  the  examples  that  follow,  though  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  the  way  you’ve  rewritten  some  of  the  sentences. 

a.  This  is  a correct  and  effective  sentence. 

b.  This  is  a fragment.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a correct, 
effective  sentence: 

• The  truck  skidded  on  the  ice  and  rolled  into  the  ditch. 

• The  truck  that  skidded  on  the  ice  and  rolled  into  the  ditch  was  badly  damaged. 

c.  This  is  a run-on  sentence.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a 
correct,  effective  sentence: 

• The  test,  which  was  quite  short,  took  less  than  an  hour  to  finish. 

• That  test  was  quite  short;  it  took  less  than  an  hour  to  finish. 
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d.  This  is  a fragment.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a correct, 
effective  sentence: 

• Andre  preferred  hiking  with  a friend  in  the  mountains. 

• Whereas  Andre  preferred  hiking  with  a friend  in  the  mountains,  Roger  enjoyed  going  to 
a concert. 

e.  This  is  a run-on  sentence.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a 
correct,  effective  sentence: 

• I liked  the  main  character  in  that  novel  because  she  was  lively  and  vivacious. 

• I liked  the  main  character  in  that  novel;  she  was  lively  and  vivacious. 

2.  Many  adverbs  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

• suddenly  • next  • angrily  • finally 

• unexpectedly  • then  • reluctantly  • yesterday 

• later  • immediately  • sadly  • impulsively 

You  could  also  use  adverb  phrases,  such  as  these: 

• at  last  • the  next  day  • last  summer 

• that  morning  • last  week  • two  months  ago 

3.  Here  are  some  sample  phrases  that  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  Compare  the 
grammatical  structures  of  the  examples  with  those  of  your  own  phrases. 

• prepositional  phrases 

- at  noon 

- in  the  morning 

- after  the  fight 

- despite  the  raise 

• infinitive  phrases 

- to  demonstrate  his  disgust 

- to  have  more  free  time 

- to  please  his  dad 

- to  go  to  college 

• participial  phrases 

- expressing  his  anger 

- proving  his  words 

- determined  to  win 

- refusing  a promotion 

/ ■'36 
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4.  Here  are  some  examples  of  sentences  beginning  with  a dependent  clause: 

• After  he  discovered  music,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• Before  the  boss  learned  of  his  mistake,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• Because  he  wanted  more  time  to  play  basketball,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• Since  he  hated  working  late,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• When  his  marks  had  dropped,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possible  answers: 

a.  Jean,  who  quit  his  job  at  the  store,  enjoyed  tennis  and  golf. 

or 

Jean,  who  quit  his  job  at  the  store,  enjoyed  playing  tennis  and  hiking  in  the  mountains. 

h.  Quitting  his  job  at  the  store,  Jean  wrote  a letter  to  his  boss  and  spoke  to  the  area 
representative. 

c.  Planning  to  go  to  college,  play  hockey,  and  see  something  of  the  world,  Jean  quit  his  job  at 
the  store. 

Note  that  in  question  5.C.,  the  to  in  the  verb  to  go  applies  to  each  of  the  other  verbs  in  the  series 
{play  and  see).  It  would  also  have  been  correct  to  structure  the  sentence  like  this: 

Planning  to  go  to  college,  to  play  hockey,  and  to  see  something  of  the  world,  Jean  quit  his 
job  at  the  store. 

However,  the  following  structure  would  destroy  the  sentence’s  parallelism: 

Planning  to  go  to  college,  play  hockey,  and  to  see  something  of  the  world,  Jean  quit  his 
job  at  the  store. 

6.  a.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office,  but  he  had  already  left. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office,  and  he  called  the  manager  immediately. 

b.  This  is  a compound  sentence. 

7.  a.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  however,  he  wasn’t  there. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  then  she  drove  to  the  hospital. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  furthermore,  she  complained  to  the  manager. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  in  fact,  she  called  him  three  times. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  consequently,  he  insisted  on  coming  along. 

b.  This  is  also  a compound  sentence. 
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8.  a.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  while  she  was  waiting  for  the  taxi. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  before  she  went  to  the  hospital. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  because  she  was  tired  of  waiting. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  although  he  hated  to  be  disturbed. 

You  could  also  place  the  dependent  clause  in  front  of  the  main  (independent)  clause: 

• After  Lena  finished  work,  she  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• As  soon  as  she  could  find  a moment,  Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• Even  though  she  was  in  a hurry,  Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

b.  This  is  now  a complex  sentence. 

9.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena,  who  was  worried  about  her  mother,  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• Lena,  whose  mother  was  sick,  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• Lena,  whom  everyone  depended  on,  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

10.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

a.  !)  UMmied  GluiH  w^anted 

9 w^cuded  cp^  tc^^oAqm.  udmeaA  QliM  uMinted  d>cun^. 

b.  Mel,  wdix^  iA  mf  led  U.  cpmq  dia/ie  an  ofianlmeHt  uiMi  me. 

Mel,  hed  jpiend,  iA  (pmq  Ia  dux/ie  an  apadmenl  wdU  me. 

c.  Since  I didn’t  finish  my  work,  I can’t  go  to  the  game. 

I didn’t  finish  my  work;  therefore,  I can’t  go  to  the  game. 

d.  After  the  elk  chased  the  tourist,  it  attacked  the  park  warden. 

The  elk  chased  the  tourist;  later,  it  attacked  the  park  warden. 

e.  Mr.  Homeniuk,  who  gave  us  a ride,  offered  to  help  us. 

When  Mr.  Homeniuk  gave  us  a ride,  he  offered  to  help  us. 

f.  I went  to  the  play  with  Angelina,  my  brother’s  girlfriend. 

Angelina,  who  is  my  brother’s  girlfriend,  and  I went  to  the  play. 
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g.  His  computer  is  quite  old;  nevertheless,  it  has  lots  of  memory. 

His  computer,  which  is  quite  old,  has  lots  of  memory. 

h.  Mrs.  Avery,  who  made  a donation  to  the  charity,  offered  to  help  with  the  fundraising. 

Mrs.  Avery  made  a donation  to  the  charity;  also,  she  offered  to  help  with  the  fundraising. 

i.  After  the  scientist  gathered  all  the  information,  she  made  a report. 

The  scientist  gathered  all  the  information;  later,  she  made  a report. 

j.  Terry  made  the  popcorn  while  I watched  the  kids. 

As  Terry  made  the  popcorn,  I watched  the  kids. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

1.  a.  This  photograph  is  focusing  on  the  man  and  the  boy.  Though  the  photo  includes  a large  expanse 
of  what  appears  to  be  water,  it’s  clearly  the  two  human  figures  on  the  right  that  viewers  are 
meant  to  look  at.  They  alone  are  in  sharp  focus;  everything  else  is  blurred.  Also,  they  dominate 
the  picture;  there’s  really  nothing  else  to  compete  for  the  viewer’s  attention. 

b.  The  photograph  shows  a close  relationship  between  the  man  and  the  boy.  They  appear  to  be 
contentedly  sharing  this  time  together.  The  message  seems  to  be  about  the  importance  of  time 
spent  together — perhaps  the  need  for  closeness  and  communication  between  a father  and  son  and 
time  spent  exclusively  with  each  other. 

c.  The  mood  is  relaxed  and  peaceful.  It’s  a quiet  moment.  There  doesn’t  even  seem  to  be  much 
conversation  going  on;  the  two  figures  are  content  to  relax  with  each  other  and  enjoy  a peaceful 
moment  together. 

d.  Both  people  appear  to  be  relaxed.  The  man  has  his  arm  around  the  boy’s  shoulder  in  a friendly, 
affectionate  way.  The  water  and  sky  appear  calm;  there’s  nothing  going  on  other  than  two  people 
enjoying  each  other’s  company.  They  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  moment. 

e.  The  lighting  in  this  photograph  is  very  soft.  The  pale  blue  background  contributes  to  the  calm, 
relaxed  mood.  The  man’s  shirt  and  the  boy’s  jacket  also  appear  to  be  soft  blue  or  grey,  which  are 
calm  colours  (or  perhaps  the  lack  of  sun  at  this  time  of  day  simply  lessens  the  intensity  of  all 
colours).  A medium  shot  has  been  used,  directing  attention  to  the  man’s  arm  around  the  boy’s 
shoulder.  The  camera  angle  is  quite  low,  making  the  two  subjects  seem  large  and  important. 
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2.  a.  The  artist  is  looking  down  on  Dolma  and  the  attacking  snow  leopard.  This  perspective  is 

sometimes  called  a bird’s-eye  view  (high-angle  shot). 

b.  This  perspective  allows  the  artist  to  show  a relatively  large  sweep  of  action.  Viewers  can  see 
Dolma,  the  leopard,  the  cowering  panda  cub,  and  some  of  the  sheep.  Viewers  get  a good  feel  for 
just  what’s  going  on  and  can  appreciate  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  Dolma’s  courage. 

3.  a.  The  artist  is  looking  up  at  the  child  balancing  on  the  fence.  This  perspective  is  sometimes  called 

a worm  ’s-eye  view  (low-angle  shot). 

b.  This  perspective  stresses  the  height  of  the  fence.  The  child  is  shown  against  the  background  of 
the  sky  and  a treetop.  The  effect  is  to  emphasize  that  the  child  is  high  off  the  ground  and  is  doing 
something  that  may  be  dangerous. 

c.  The  mood  might  be  described  as  one  of  excitement,  daring,  and  possibly  apprehension  or  worry. 
There’s  a starkness  to  the  painting,  as  well,  that  increases  the  viewer’s  apprehension. 

d.  The  fence  is  uneven  and  the  child’s  arms  are  askew,  implying  that  he  or  she  may  be  having 
difficulty  maintaining  balance.  The  possibility  of  a nasty  fall  is  very  real.  The  blue  sky  in  the 
background  suggests  that  it’s  a long  way  to  the  ground.  The  sense  of  starkness  is  conveyed  by  the 
expanse  of  clear  sky,  the  leafless  tree,  and  the  simple  clothes  of  the  child.  The  child’s  face  is 
hidden  so  it’s  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  he  or  she  is  feeling,  but  the  drawing  gives  a sense  of 
the  thrill  that  the  child  is  experiencing  in  doing  something  daring  and,  quite  possibly,  in  defiance 
of  parental  rules. 


Section  3:  Activity  4 

1.  Did  you  check  Never  for  any  of  these  statements?  If  you  did,  reread  those  statements  and  think  about 
making  changes  when  you  write  tests  in  the  future.  And  take  another  look  at  the  statements  for 
which  you  responded  Occasionally.  You  should  try  to  do  these  things  more  regularly.  Using  good 
strategies  during  the  test  will  help  you  to  get  better  marks. 

2.  C 

3.  D 

4.  C 

5.  C 

6.  B 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  with  this  one: 

In  personifying  the  moon  in  the  poem  “Silver,”  the  poet  seems  to  be  implying  that  the  moon  has 
deliberately  created  the  enchantment  of  this  night:  “Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon  / Walks  the 
night....”  He  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  the  beauty  of  the  night  isn’t  accidental.  To  him,  the 
moon  is  an  enchantress  who  has  cast  a spell,  turning  everything  silver.  The  personification  makes 
the  night  seem  more  magical,  mystical,  and  enchanted. 

8.  a.  Everyone’s  web  will  be  different.  Compare  yours  with  this  one. 


Volunteer. 


Start  a new 
hobby  and 
find  others 
. involved.  . 


Howto 

overcome 

ioneiiness 


^ Reach  out  to^ 
others  by  e-mail 
phone,  and 
. letter-writing. 


Invite  a 
friend  for 
, a visit.  > 


Get  involved 
in  a sport 
or  fitness 
sOrogram.  > 


Do  some 
volunteer 
^ work.  ^ 


How 

woman 

could 

overcome 

loneliness 


Pale  colours 


^ Phone  ^ 
someone  or 
write  a 
s.  letter.  > 


Listen  to 
the  radio  or 
watch  TV. 


Woman 

in 

picture 


Bleak 
fall  or 
winter 
day 


Alone, 
perhaps 
preparing 
. food  > 
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b.  Everyone’s  outline  will  be  different.  Here’s  one  that  you  can  compare  with  your  own.  Note  that 
it’s  very  rough — simply  ideas  organized  into  a pattern  that  should  work  well  in  a short  essay. 

A.  Introduction 

• personal  experience  with  loneliness 

• thesis:  Loneliness  can  be  overcome  by  being  active  and  thinking  about  others. 

B.  The  Photograph 

• bleak  mood 

• description  of  the  details  of  the  photograph — ^pale  colours,  fall  or  winter 

• speculation  on  why  the  woman  is  lonely:  no  family  or  friends,  isolation 

C.  How  to  Overcome  Loneliness:  Be  Active 

• joining  clubs  (church,  community) 

• volunteering  to  help  others 

• taking  classes/meeting  people  who  are  interested  in  the  same  things 

• getting  involved  with  sports  or  fitness  programs 

• starting  a new  hobby  and  finding  people  who  share  this  hobby 

D.  How  to  Overcome  Loneliness:  Think  About  Others 

• thinking  less  about  yourself 

• reaching  out  to  others  by  helping  them 

• contacting  people  through  letters,  e-mail,  phone 

• visiting  people  and  inviting  people  to  visit/play  cards  or  games 

E.  Conclusion 

• my  loneliness  partly  the  result  of  laziness  and  selfishness 

• can  overcome  loneliness  by  being  active  and  thinking  of  others,  not  myself 
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